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I AM afraid that it was with a rash precipitancy and an 
undue self-complacency that I accepted the flattering 
invitation of your indefatigable Secretary to deliver this 
year the annual address to your League. I ought to have 
reflected that unlike your orators of preceding years I 
could bring but scanty equipment to so formidable a task. 


I can neither lay claim to their philosophic erudition nor 
to their didactic experience. I trust that I have shown 
when occasion presented, a sincere if somewhat inter- 
mittent sympathy with the objects of your League, a 
sympathy which I hope has sometimes led to practical 
results. As a teacher my direct experience has been 
limited to medical students, who are generally, though 
I think unfairly, regarded as unpropitious material for 
the art of the moral reformer or as imperfectly profiting 
by the efforts lavished upon their moral amelioration. 
True, as the first Chairman of the Education Committee 
of the London County Council, it was my privilege to be- 
come acquainted, administratively, with the labors of 
some twenty-five thousand teachers upon whom devolved 
the physical, mental, and moral education of some eight 
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hundred thousand London children in provided and non- 
provided schools. It fell to my lot to listen to some of 
the religious instruction given in Council schools. I wit. 
nessed then and subsequently in the House of Commons 
the excitement which discussion upon religious education 
was calculated to arouse in representative bodies, and | 
became aware of the unholy passions let loose by any 
proposal to modify the syllabus of religious instruction 
promulgated for the use of the schools. So much so that 
a religious syllabus, inherited by the London County 
Council from the School Board, but which had been peri- 
odically subjected to revision, has become more or less 
stereotyped. It was even inserted in a Government Bill 
as a schedule and was in a fair way to be canonized for 
all time as the State conception of what religious educa- 
tion should include and exclude. 

I recall the fact that in May, 1906, at the instance of 
your League, along with the late Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Gooch, I waited upon Mr. Birrell, then Education Min- 
ister, in one of the little rooms in the House of Commons 
off Star Chamber Court, and I remember how we then 
and there convinced that genial soul of the desirability 
of including within the Code some provision for instruc- 
tion of a moral and civic character. Such provision has 
accordingly been made in the Code since the year 1906. 

Again I recall a debate in the House of Commons on 
March 16, 1909, when I seconded the motion made by 
Mr. Gooch in these words: ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
House provision should be made in the Code for moral 
instruction to be efficiently given in every elementary 
school, and that the regulations for the training of 
Teachers should be so amended as to secure that they 
are adequately trained to give such instruction.’’ The 
Debate followed on the heels of the Great Naval Scare 
discussion, and possibly the temper and judgment of the 
House had been unsettled by the unfortunate exhibition 
then made. Any way, several of the speeches delivered 
that night were full of misconceptions as to the inten- 
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tions and purposes of those who urged that greater atten- 
tion should be given than heretofore to systematic moral 
training in our schools. 

The motion was met by an amendment the mover and 
seconder of which professed to see no meaning in our 
motion unless it were one of covert hostility to religious 
instruction. Another speaker regarded our proposals 
as representing amiable but impossible ideals; a fourth 
understood the proposal to be, as he infelicitously put it, 
that one hour should be devoted to moral and all the rest 
to immoral instruction. A fifth professed to regard the 
motion, if not inspired by a Machiavellian desire to up- 
root all religion, as an elaborate method for making teach- 
ers into machines for the manufacture of prigs. Even 
Mr. Runciman, then Minister for Education, failed to 
grasp our object, for while he ‘‘offered no opposition to 
the motion on the paper,’’ he deemed it not superfluous 
to warn us that ‘‘morality was not to be taught by any 
scientific classification of the moral virtues.’’ When in 
the following May at your League’s request, I introduced 
a deputation to Mr. Runciman, I again felt, owing no 
doubt to my own default, that the President of the Board 
remained either unimpressed or unconvinced by the rep- 
resentations which had been made to him. 

I cannot help feeling that some of the passive inertia 
as well as the active suspicion and hostility with which 
your movement has been confronted is due, at any rate in 
part, to a misapprehension, or an erroneous preposses- 
sion, as to what is meant by moral education and train- 
ing, and as to the methods by which it is held that such 
culture may be fostered. 

It may be owing to ambiguity of the terms employed 
that some critics appear to view moral educationists as 
fussy faddists, self-righteous intermeddlers, or prudish 
puritans. That such an obsession exists in the minds of 
many worthy and conventional people I have no doubt 
whatever. Morality is not colloquially regarded as the 
science of conduct. ‘‘Definitions,’’ said John Hunter, 
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‘‘are of all things the most damnable,’’ and I do not pro- 
pose to attempt any. It might be said of morality, as it 
has been said of Time, ‘‘I know what it is when you do 
not ask me.’’ It is because I think we might disarm some 
of our critics by what may appear a less ambitious, but 
I believe not less effective approach to what we have in 
view, that I have ventured to group my discursive re- 
marks under the title, ‘‘The Place of Volition in Educa- 
tion.’’ Before proceeding further, however, I would like 
to refer to and estimate at its proper value that other 
great source of misapprehension and misrepresentation, 
viz., the relation of moral education to religious educa- 
tion. I said in the House of Commons, and now repeat, 
that: 

I should be the last to deny that religion gives force and color and sanc- 
tion and sanctity to all moral instruction, but there is a large gap which is 
not filled up at the present time. With hygiene on the one hand and re- 
ligion on the other there is a large intermediate realm occupied by such 
instruction as cleanliness of body and mind, orderliness, punctuality in 
performance of duties, good manners, fortitude, kindness, self-respect and 
self-sacrifice. These form an ascending series. If on the one hand you 


assert that moral instruction has its base in the physical and physiological, 
you must also admit that on the other hand it has its crown in religion. 


To separate morality from religion then in the minds 
of religious.persons would be as impossible as to sep- 
arate the shadow from the substance. But what is the 
position which religious education occupies in the schools 
of the State? Is it given in all public schools with such 
efficiency, such unrestricted thoroughness and in accord 
with the faith alike of the parents and the pedagogue, as 
to supersede and render superfluous any systematic en- 
deavor to raise the moral ideals, to encourage the exercise 
of the will and to cultivate those civic virtues to which 
all render homage and to which no denomination is re- 
pugnant? Let us look at the facts. 

In the first place, the giving or withholding of any 
religious instruction at all in publicly provided elemen- 
tary schools is entirely at the option of the local educa- 
tion authority. If religious instruction of any kind be 
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given, the Conscience Clause empowers a parent to with- 
draw his child from it, while such religious instruction 
as is vouchsafed comes under the restriction of the 
Cowper-Temple clause. That clause enacts that no re- 
ligious catechism or religious formulary which is dis- 
tinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught in 
the school. From this it would appear to follow either 
that no religious formulary may be taught, or that only 
such formularies as are deemed by the Board of Educa- 
tion or the Courts to be held jointly by two or more 
denominations may be taught in State-provided schools. 
The Board in the past have held that the Church cate- 
chism in its entirety is forbidden, but that the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer 
may be taught under the limits of the Statute. When 
I inquired of the President (June 2, 1908) whether the 
Board regarded the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed as falling within the undenominational religion 
authorized by the Act as well as the Apostles’ Creed, I 
was referred to an illuminating answer which stated that 
the Board now possess no power to determine authorita- 
tively the legality or otherwise of the teaching of any 
specified formulary in Council schools. Such power, 
since the Education Act of 1902 became law, is held to 
reside wholly with the Courts of Law. 

Following the example set many years ago by the Lon- 
don School Board, the practice of many local education 
authorities has been to require that the Bible be read and 
such explanations and instruction therefrom in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion and of morality be given 
as are suited to the capacities of children, provided that 
no attempt be made to attach children to any particular 
denomination. 

As regards the efficiency of such religious instruction 
as is thus given, at the option of the local authorities 
under such restrictions and provisos, it is to be remem- 
tered that by Section 7 (3) of the 1870 act, it is enacted 
‘“‘that it shall be no part of the duties of His Majesty’s 
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Inspectors to inquire into any instruction in religious 
subjects given at such schools or to examine any scholar 
therein in religious knowledge or in any religious sub- 
ject or book.”’ 

Such, then, are the arrangements for imparting re- 
ligious instruction to the majority of children, at least 
some three and one-half millions, in the public elemen- 
tary schools of this country. It was a well-meant but 
ill-contrived attempt to include religion and exclude 
dogma,—a problem which, Mr. Gladstone averred, had 
not been solved by any State or Parliament. It is doubt- 
less due to the confidence justifiably though blindly re- 
posed in the teachers that such a system has worked as 
well as, and with as little friction as, it has done. The 
attempts made in 1906 and 1908 to amend the Education 
Acts failed, and there does not appear to be any urgent 
disposition to renew the attempt to remove the grievances 
which offend the consciences of many, even in the notori- 
ous case of the so-called single school areas. It is claimed 
that Cowper-Templeism represents the ‘‘Common Prot- 
estantism’’ of England, and that it consists with the faith 
of many Churchmen and Nonconformists alike. But 
modern Nonconformity differs from that of 1870, and no 
longer accepts the views then held by the late Mr. Rich- 
ards, when he said, ‘‘If I know anything of the principles 
of Nonconformity, one of the most fundamental and uni- 
versally acknowledged by them is this,—that it is not 
right to take money received from the general taxation 
of the country and apply it to purposes of religious in- 
struction and worship.’”’ 

In the ‘‘voluntary”’ schools on the other hand, where 
some two million children receive their education, re- 
ligious instruction may be given which is coterminous 
with the whole faith of the teacher and in full accord 
with the doctrines of the denomination which founded 
the particular school. The grievance here is that for 
their maintenance money is taken compulsorily from 
those who do not share that religious belief, but may 
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regard it as erroneous and even as harmful. The em- 
phasis laid upon distinctive doctrine in such school, 
which is indeed its raison d’étre, must tend to set less 
store upon those moral qualities upon which all unite, 
than upon the dogmatic teaching which divides, the de- 
nominations. When, as Chairman of the London Educa- 
tion Committee, I dropped in casually to Council schools 
in various parts of London, I found that Cowper-Temple- 
ism in practice might often cover little more than infor- 
mation regarding the history and geography of Pales- 
tine, while occasionally it might embrace the singing of 
a hymn highly charged with doctrinal implications. 
From what I am told by some who are responsible for 
religious instruction in non-provided schools, I gather 
that dogmatic and strictly denominational instruction in 
them is carried to its fullest development. The net re- 
sult of the present dichotomy of the schools, due to the 
religious difficulty, is that the teaching of so-called moral- 
ity in provided schools is apt to be imperilled by fear of 
encroaching upon the undefined but prohibited formu- 
laries, while in non-provided schools such primal impor- 
tance is attached to their distinctive formularies as often 
to operate to the detriment of systematic cultivation of 
those moral principles which unite rather than divide the 
contending sects. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment why it is 
that certain moral teaching, like the ordinary code sub- 
jects, can be given in the schools with general approval, 
while certain religious teaching cannot. The difference 
in the two cases is one rather of degree than of kind. I 
endeavored in the House of Commons during the discus- 
sion of the so-called ‘‘secular solution,’’ when proposed 
in 1906, to point out what I conceived to be the true ex- 
planation, though the House is perhaps scarcely the place 
for metaphysical arguments. 

Any thoughtful person must surely recognize that in 
every science, sooner or later, the mind is brought up 
against what have been called the d-priorities of knowl- 
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edge. In natural science such as biology you cannot go 
far without being confronted with the problem of ‘vital- 
ism, ’—of life, its nature and its origin,—which has been 
so differently expounded and explained by the Church 
Scientific at different epochs of philosophic thought. In 
the physical sciences you may perhaps penetrate deeper, 
but there comes ere long the question of the nature of 
matter and force. In psychology the great mystery of 
consciousness confronts us, idealism and materialism 
compete for our acceptance, while if we speak of episte- 
mology, the science of sciences, the whence, the why, and 
the whither encompass and obscure the margins of all 
that positive knowledge which an army of specialists in 
each of the sciences is ever seeking to increase and to 
systematize. In all branches of knowledge we readily 
accept as common ground certain axiomata media upon 
which we build as accepted data. This is also true of 
ethics, although there is the great mystery of the moral 
sense, of conscience, on which contending schools have 
waged and will continue to wage a wordy warfare. 

In the case of religion, on the other hand, which tells 
of the ratio of the finite to the infinite, these a priori ques- 
tions necessarily meet us im limine and are clamant for 
answer before we pass on our way to further study. No 
axtomata media will here suffice, the common territory is 
reduced to the smallest dimensions, to a vanishing point, 
the contending sects are ready with their own and sev- 
eral dogmatic answers to all the d-priorities and, while it 
may be possible for a certain collection of sects to find a 
common denominator which may suffice for the group, 
there is always the possibility of some uncompromising 
creed requiring that its doctrine should permeate the 
whole teaching secular and religious alike, and demand 
an atmosphere which shall be all its own. I recall the 
ease of a learned divine who maintained that even a 
subject like bacteriology bore a different complexion 
when taught by one who professed the faith which he 
shared from that it might assume when expounded in the 
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laboratory, say, of an agnostic. Such views as these 
which culminate in the demand for an atmosphere all 
their own are, I submit, but a recognition in an extreme 
and unlimited degree of the fact of the relativity of all 
knowledge and of the dependence of the whole upon, and 
the permeation of the whole by, @ priori and fundamental 
considerations which receive differential treatment by dif- 
ferent varieties of religious experience. If logical and 
complete recognition and liberty are to be accorded to 
each and every type of religious atmosphere, then, in a 
country with many different religions, compromise fails 
and a national system of education crumbles to 
pieces. 

Without pursuing this theme further, I think enough 
has been said to show that, so far from ‘‘moral instruc- 
tion and training’’ being antithetic to religious education 
or to religion itself, it would be truer to say that moral 
instruction has itself suffered from the scientific agnos- 
ticism which for the latter half of the last century held 
such sway over the minds of the learned, and which so 
profoundly influenced professional teaching. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the domination alike 
of our pedagogy and our penology,—for both are or 
ought to be educational,—by the philosophy of Bentham, 
of the Mills, father and son, and of that form of it with 
which many of us were indoctrinated from the pages of 
Alexander Bain. 

In an address I gave in 1905, I endeavored to trace 
some of the results which have flowed from the accept- 
ance of, or reluctant and overawed acquiescence in, the 
tenets of that self-complacent and self-assertive school. 
While in psychology it stood for the experience philos- 
ophy, in morals it was necessitarian and hedonist. Such 
teaching paved the way for the cruder developments of 
materialism and determinism. ‘‘Man is what he eats.’’ 
“The brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.’’ 
‘‘Without phosphorus there is no thought,’’-—were the 
engaging watchwords of this pontifical school of scien- 
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tists. In the apotheosis of Science as the only knowledge 
worth having, the humanities were thrust into the back. 
ground. As the author of ‘‘Vivian Grey’’ happily put it 
at the time: ‘‘In the present day we are all studying 
science and none of us are studying ourselves. This is 
not exactly the Socratic process; and as for the yv«0, 
ccavrév Of the more ancient Athenian, that principle is 
quite out of fashion in the nineteenth century.”’ That 
generation needed the reminder of Matthew Arnold of 
the consequences which must ever await those who would 
thus divide up the circle of knowledge. We find in his 
writings an explanation of the intellectual impotence and 
moral ineffectiveness which mark the exclusive pursuit 
of some one science, or rather of science itself exclusively. 
He said: ‘‘Neither humanists nor realists adequately 
conceive the circle of knowledge, and each party is un- 
just to all that to which its own aptitudes do not carry 
it. The humanists are loath to believe that man has 
any access to vital knowledge except by knowing him- 
self.—the poetry, philosophy, history which his spirit 
has created; the realist that he has any access except 
by knowledge of the world,—the physical sciences, the 
phenomena, and the laws of nature.’’ But be it remem- 
bered, ‘‘the study of letters is the study of the opera- 
tion of human force, of human freedom and activity; 
the study of nature is the study of the operation of non- 
human forces, of human limitation and passivity. The 
contemplation of human force and activity tends natur- 
ally to heighten our own force and activity, the contem- 
plation of human limits and passivity tends rather to 
check it. Therefore the men who have had the human- 
istic training have played, and yet play, so prominent a 
part in human affairs, in spite of their prodigious igno- 
rance of the universe, because their training has power- 
fully fomented the human force within them.’’? What we 
have since learned of the transmutation of forces, the 
mutability of species, the evolution of the once ‘unchang- 
ing’ elements has given us a dynamic in place of a static 
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conception of the universe as the theater of action of 
force, of will,—of the realization of idea. 

Science, by disclosing the methods whereby the phe- 
nomena with which it deals have developed, and in syn- 
thesizing into generalizations the modus operandi of 
their interactions has, as Martineau says, shown us how 
‘these physical pursuits followed into their haunts run 
up into a series of notions common to them all,—ex- 
pressed by such words as law, cause, force,—which at 
once transfer the jurisdiction from the provincial Courts 
of the special senses to the High Chancery of Universal 
Philosophy.’’ The old school of materialism and de- 
terminism, which less than a generation ago appeared so 
unassailable, has in fact been snowed under by the ac- 
cumulating discoveries which Science herself has brought 
to light. The last effort made by its disciples was to 
vouchsafe a doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism as 
a sufficient explanation of the mystery of mind and mat- 
ter. Content to allow that between matter, with its char- 
acteristic of extension, and personality, with its charac- 
teristic of consciousness and volition, no thinkable point 
of convergence or contact could be detected, they are 
prepared to take refuge in this ignoratio elenchi. Wundt, 
who is generally invoked as authoritative on such doc- 
trine, sets out indeed by brushing aside metaphysics, but 
when we arrive at his final conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter we find him asserting that ‘‘mental phenomena can- 
not be referred to bodily as effect to cause. . . . Personal 
character is the ultimate cause of volition,’’ and that on 
such questions our ‘appeal’ must be not to physiology, 
but ‘‘to metaphysics for an answer.’’ When I presided 
at M. Bergson’s lecture in London last year, I was not 
surprised to find that the author of ‘‘Creative Evolu- 
tion’? denounced the hypothesis of psycho-physical 
parallelism as totally inadmissible. 

Now John Stuart Mill, with the utmost candor, admitted 
that the doctrine of d priori principles is one and the 
same, whether applied in the mental or the moral sphere, 
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whether applied to the knowledge of truth or that of duty. 
If you are a priori in physics, you will be so in ethics. The 
metaphysical method, accepted in the one, will not be re- 
jected for the other. The same general tendency of 
thought applies to ‘what I am’ as ‘to what I ought to be,’ 
—to the explication alike of consciousness and of con- 
science. The experience philosopher will be a necessi- 
tarian in morals and a utilitarian in ethics, while the 
@ priors school will stand for free-will—a moral sense— 
and vouchsafe a rule for conduct—apart from the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

If with the author of ‘‘Literature and Dogma’’ we re- 
gard conduct and character as making up three quarters 
of life, if we agree that if a man is to be a knave, he 
had better be a fool also, how relatively high a value 
must we accordingly concede to volition in any complete 
educational system. 

Beccaria, from whom Bentham derived his greatest 
happiness formula, held that ‘‘the philosophy of the 
heart is above that of the intellect,’’ and the store which 
he set upon the emotions alike in forming and reforming 
character has met a response in the minds of all thought- 
ful philanthropists; yet Beccaria himself had occasion 
to lament that the enlightenment of a nation is at least 
a century in advance of its practice. 

Unless we recognize in each personality a voluntary 
codperation in the architecture of his or her own char- 
acter, that is to say, a will free to choose the higher 
in the presence of a lower, and fortified by faithfulness 
to the better choice, a self-conscious power actuated by 
ideals which transcend the merely prudential motives 
of appetite and sense, a will which translates I must into 
I ought in the pursuit of disinterested good, our efforts 
alike in educating the child, in rehabilitating the erring 
and in reforming the criminal must ever be foredoomed 
to failure. 

The blighting influence of the determinist and utili- 
tarian doctrine has led us to adopt the proffered acquisi- 
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tion of some material good or the apprehension of some 
material deprivation as the regimen of the school and the 
routine system of a reformatory or prison. 

Hedonism and necessitarianism, I have often urged, 
will prove false guides and uninspiring mentors in fos- 
tering the growth of character in the young or in bring- 
ing about any social amelioration, though they pursue 
the paths of despotic philanthropy, invoke torture as part 
of judicial punishment or adopt other Draconian meth- 
ods so much in vogue in certain esoteric circles. Such 
methods which may generally be found at the bottom 
of our penitentiary philosophy are, or ought to be, as 
much out of date as Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon at 
Millbank. There are those who are apt to regard de- 
linquency as a disease and following the pretty conceit 
developed by Samuel Butler’s genius in Erewhon would 
reciprocally regard disease as a crime. There are in- 
deed ‘borderland’ cases in which the mad and the bad 
run insensibly the one into the other. I think it was 
Paget who, when referring to a hystero-epileptic who 
could not move her limb, said with felicitous epigram, 
‘‘She says, ‘I cannot,’ it looks like ‘I will not,’ it is ‘I 
cannot will.’’’ Yes, indeed, it is true of many imbeciles, 
degenerates, drug addicts, and ‘feeble minded,’ whom 
the legislature finds such difficulty in defining and deal- 
ing with, that they are suffering,—if one may use such 
a collocation of term,—from a disease of the will. They 
are often profuse in promise, but inept in performance; 
“‘T will if I can’’ is ever on their lips, but the ‘‘can if I 
will’? involves a tension to which they are indisposed or 
unequal. Like the younger of the two sons who said, ‘‘ ‘I 
go, Sir,’ and went not,’’ there is often no go in them. 

It has been well said that no one is truly educated un- 
less he is able to do what he ought to do, when he ought 
to do it, whether he wants to do it or not, or as a yet 
older authority puts it, he who is master of himself is 
master of a king, but he who is a slave to himself is the 
slave of a slave. 
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The mental philosophy so long current has insisted 
that volition is one of a trinity of functions or proper. 
ties of mind,—the other two parties in this triune ar. 
rangement being the intellect and the feelings (the lat- 
ter comprising sensation and emotion). Yet how value- 
less is such an attempt to dissect up personality. In the 
sphere of the intellect the influence of volition operates 
in fixation of the attention, which facilitates memory 
when otherwise the routine of repetition would have to 
be invoked to increase the conservation of a perception. 
Again in the recognition of resemblances and of differ- 
ences, which together with retentiveness are regarded by 
Bain and his school as the prerogatives of the intellect, 
how great a part does volition play in concentrating 
thought on such phenomena. 

In the realm of the emotions again how potent is the 
action of volition,—the policing of the passions,—the for- 
mation of habit, the discipline derived from the volun- 
tary acceptance of inconvenience, of discomfort, of the 
disagreeable in pursuit of ulterior good. 

The ancient philosophers in assigning the mastery to 
the intellect appeared to minimize the influence of the 
will. Ecclesiastics like the later exponents of ‘neces- 
sity’ found no place for it in their doctrine of predesti- 
nation. Kant, however, in the region of the unconditioned 
gave free play to volition and though 


binding Nature fast in fate 
Left free the human will; 


while contemporary psychology has come to regard free- 
dom of choice as the prerogative of a man’s whole per- 
sonality, ‘‘a man’s total reaction upon life.’’ 

As we incline to a more idealist interpretation of the 
universe, and speak of the relation of self-consciousness 
to the universal consciousness and view the world as 
will and idea, we render to volition as the dynamic of 
personality the place and power to which it is entitled 
and from which it was so long dethroned. 
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We may, in the words of Kant, hold that the ‘‘will is 
a kind of causality in living beings, so far as they are 
rational, and freedom is the property of this causality 
in virtue of which it acts independently of extrinsic de- 
termining causes, while the causality of all non-rational 
beings has the property of Nature-necessity whereby 
they are determined to activity by the operation of ex- 
trinsic causes.’’ Translating this thought into the lan- 
guage of education, we may agree with Thring that ‘‘the 
most essential part of training is a certain freedom of 
choice, by which self-management, self-control, and 
power to resist is fostered.’’ It is curious that while in 
so many relations of life that blessed word compulsion 
is increasingly invoked,—to a degree which even tends 
to bring law into disrespect by reason of its fussy and 
sumptuary invasion of territory from which it has been 
the endeavor of reformers to warn it off,—in the ele- 
mentary school the recent advocacy of the Montessori 
method has formulated a plea for the liberty, if not in- 
deed for the autocracy, of child individuality. Our fore- 
fathers used to say, ‘‘Go and see what the children are 
doing and tell them they mustn’t,’’ whereas the latest 
cult would subordinate the teacher to the child in obedi- 
ence to the doctrine, ‘‘Enquire what the child demands 
and let him have it.’’ As a legitimate protest against 
the ‘‘pump and bucket’’ mode of education, this is doubt- 
less to the good, and the old notion that all education is 
but contact with a superior mind must yield to a sane 
employment of the heuristic method. But surely pro- 
cedure according to principles, which the mature mind 
and experience of mankind have elaborated, can be of 
infinite service in training the agent of choice, in culti- 
vating fixity of purpose, in raising high ideals and, by a 
graded scheme of moral education, help to evolve, not 
merely a good animal, but a good man. In training the 
young mind toward self-discipline, not by compelling 
obedience, but by winning it, lies the secret of true edu- 
cation. 


Vol. XXIII.—-No. 4. 26 
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In the report of the Committee which in 1895 jp. 
quired into our Prison System, there is a quotation 
from a conversation that the late Michael Davitt had 
with an intelligent habitual criminal in Dartmoor in 
which the latter said: ‘‘Unlike you I had no moral train- 
ing,—I am a product of your civilization, you allowed 
me to grow up with my animal instincts uncorrected, 
and then you send me to prison for exercising them,” 
So recently as 1909 the Home Secretary told the House 
of Commons: ‘‘The prison authorities now have no re- 
sponsibility for the prisoners’ moral condition or future 
welfare put upon them by the law, and they are not 
bound to turn them out better men than when they went 
in,’’ and it was accordingly not surprising that he added 
that ‘‘statistics show that with every conviction the prob- 
ability of return to prison is increased.’’ This reads very 
like the words used by Samuel Romilly one hundred years 
earlier when he began his beneficent campaign, viz.: 
‘‘that those confined in common gaols return to society 
much worse than when they were first withdrawn from 
it,’’ due in his opinion to the neglect of the wise and 
benevolent principles which the late John Howard had 
then been industriously promulgating. 

I know there is a modern school of fatalistic crimi- 
nology who affect to regard a proportion of the population 
as degenerate from birth, as anti-social, vicious by nature 
and instinct, and predestined to a life of crime. These 
they would permanently segregate for the benefit of the 
rest, if indeed more drastic treatment be not prescribed. 
While fully admitting that there are those who bear the 
physical stigmata of degeneracy and imbecility, it is no 
easy task to establish a competent tribunal to adjudicate 
upon the more obscure cases at the other end of the scale. 
The wonderful results which have followed patient work- 
ing on the moral plane, the transforming influence of a 
great affection, the personal magnetism exerted by a 
friendly guide, the marvels of ‘the subliminal self,’ the 
mystical phenomena associated with ‘conversion,’ and the 
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yet more occult phenomena of hypnotic suggestion, give 
pause to too autocratic measures in regarding as hope- 
lessly irreclaimable those classes of our fellow creatures 
whom we condemn in advance as criminal by nature. 

If the same care were devoted to training the will,— 
that master faculty of the mind,—as is devoted to 
physical exercises or intellectual memorizing, I cannot 
help feeling that school life could be made more prophy- 
lactic than it is against criminal propensity or the easy 
lapsing into mere selfish indulgence. It is not pleasant 
to read in the last Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
to the Board of Education that recent inspection has ‘‘re- 
vealed a state of things much worse than was generally 
known to exist’’ of the ‘‘discreditable conditions’’ that 
prevail in some schools,—that ‘‘uncleanliness of person 
in school children constitutes a seriously adverse com- 
mentary on their training and education. It is impos- 
sible (he says) to consider any system of education as 
adequate which does not insure, as an early result, im- 
planting in the child feelings of self-respect.’’ A few 
months ago Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote in the ‘‘Times’’ 
(January 6, 1913): ‘‘I believe that many persons giving 
their best energies to primary education will bear me 
witness when I say that one of the heaviest anxieties now 
weighing upon them is concerned with what seems to be, 
at any rate, the increase of immorality and vice among 
children,’’ and speaks of a terrible condition of things 
among certain strata of London children. Is there no 
connection between the hooliganism and lack of self- 
respect and self-restraint, which we deplore, and the 
quality of the training which children receive in the im- 
pressionable years from five to fourteen in our public 
elementary schools? Is all done that might be done even 
under limitations which in the name of religion we im- 
pose, to cultivate that power over self, which knowledge, 
though power it be, is not? Is it sufficient to leave such 
moral instruction and training, as it were, to chance, 
to a casual permeation of the curriculum? What can be 
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done at any time is apt to be done not at all, and what 
is everybody’s duty is nobody’s duty. 

To give point and purpose to the training of volition 
and to directing conative powers toward high ideals, 
the object and method alike must be clearly conceived 
and systematically carried out. Such end will be achieved 
not indeed by ‘‘disquisitions on the scientific classifica- 
tion of the moral virtues,’’ but by imbuing our teach- 
ers with those qualities of head and heart which are es- 
sential to their high vocation and by conceding to self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control that place in the 
training of youth which has too long been usurped by too 
exclusive attention paid to merely physical and intel- 
lectual attainments. In bringing about this most neces- 
sary reform this Moral Instruction League will, I doubt 
not, continue to play a great and important part until 
indeed the time shall come when its efforts will be ex- 
hausted in fulfillment, and the place of volition in edu- 
eation shall be recognized as being that which in truth 
it is,—second to none. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. W. J. Coins. 





LORD HUGH CECIL’S ‘‘CONSERVATISM.” 


Cc. D. BROAD. 


HE recent work on Conservatism by Lord Hugh 

Cecil has attracted less attention than it deserves. 
For really its publication may claim to be something of 
a literary and political event. Although the number of 
convinced Conservatives is, and has always been, as 
great as that of convinced Liberals, and although J. S. 
Mill’s gibe about the ‘‘stupid party’’ has only a very 
small modicum of truth, it remains a fact that advanced 
politicians have always been much readier with the intel- 
lectual analysis and philosophic theory of their views 
than their opponents. We need only instance Bentham 
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and Mill among English Radicals, and a writer like Marx 
among Socialists, and contrast them with the meagre 
list of authorities that Lord Hugh Cecil can quote. 

Lord Hugh’s book is divided mto two unequal parts. 
The first deals with the various elements that have gone 
to make up modern Conservatism (the influence of Burke 
being considered worthy of a separate chapter), whilst 
the second tries to analyze and defend Conservatism as 
a political system. 

We shall not spend much time over the first part. It 
is naturally mainly historical, and it does not call for 
any lengthy discussion. Lord Hugh finds three chief ele- 
ments in modern Conservatism, viz., Innate Conserva- 
tism, Toryism, and Imperialism. By innate conservatism 
is meant a psychological characteristic common to all 
men, though possessed in different degrees. It has two 
sides, one of much greater value than the other. The 
more worthy side is the rational consideration that social 
problems are so very complex that there is always a 
strong probability that some factor has been overlooked 
in any scheme of change which is defended on the ground 
that it will remove some admitted evil. The less re- 
spectable side is the dislike of novelty as such. We 
might call these two factors rational scepticism and 
mental inertia respectively, and it behooves us to say a 
word about each. 

There is a point that Lord Hugh has overlooked in 
his respect for rational scepticism. Rational scepticism, 
as a motive for rejecting a scheme that offers to remove 
admitted evils, involves two applications of probability. 
The first is contained in the statement that social affairs 
are so complex that it is very improbable that all the 
effects of a given social change have been foreseen. But 
this is not enough to make it reasonable to reject the 
scheme. For this to be so, we must have some ground 
for judging further that the unforeseen effects are more 
likely to be bad than good. Now, in so far as these effects 
are ex hypothesi unforeseen, this judgment cannot rest 
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on the known nature of the effects of this particular 
measure. Hence it can only rest on some general prop. 
osition, such as: It is more probable that the unfore- 
seen effects of any social change will be bad than that 
they will be good. And there seems to be no reason to 
think that this proposition is true. Thus rational scepti- 
cism does not seem to be a defensible ground for reject- 
ing a change which is held after careful consideration 
to be capable of removing an admitted evil without in- 
troducing greater ones; for there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the unforeseen effects are more likely to be 
bad than good. 

Let us now turn to Toryism, the second element that 
Lord Hugh finds in modern Conservatism. By Toryism 
our author means the view that the State should be ex- 
plicitly connected with some definite church. It is, of 
course, this part of Conservatism of which Lord Hugh 
and his family are such distinguished exponents. With 
the arguments on which he bases his Toryism we shall 
deal later, and we shall then see that it is ethically the 
most fundamental element of the three. 

In general we should say that the defect of this part 
of the work is its failure to distinguish between the 
causes that actually make men Conservatives and the 
reasons that ought to do this. As an enumeration of 
causes it is incomplete, because it omits explicitly the 
important influences of supposed self-interest and of cer- 
tain sectional prejudices. Self-interest makes many rich 
men Conservatives and many poor men Liberals or So- 
cialists; sectional prejudices make many of the middle 
classes Conservatives and many nonconformists Liberals. 
It seems a mistake to mention some causes which are 
not reasons,—like mental inertia,—and to omit others 
like these. On the other hand, supposed reasons are 
mixed up with causes; for Lord Hugh (wrongly, in our 
opinion) thinks rational scepticism a valid reason as 
well as an actual cause. But, on the whole, we may say 
that the first section is intended mainly to discuss causes 
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and the second one reasons. To the second then we now 
turn. 

This section opens with a discussion of the rela- 
tion between Religion and Politics which is of vital im- 
portance to what follows. Substitute the word ethics for 
religion and we agree with Lord Hugh that to be clear 
on this point is essential to the philosophy of any system 
of politics, and therefore to that of Conservatism. But 
it is not likely that our author would accept the substi- 
tution, and we must try to defend it. 

In all political discussions we must assume agree- 
ment in ultimate judgments of value, and our hope of 
converting an opponent must lie in showing him either 
(1) that his general political theories contradict the 
ethical principles that we have in common, whilst ours 
are compatible with them, or (2) that his measures are 
not likely to lead to the results which we agree would 
be desirable if they could be reached. The fruitlessness 
and heat of political discussion spring largely from the 
confusion of matters of fact with matters of value. 

Now Lord Hugh is perfectly clear on the necessity of 
an ethical agreement before there can be any profitable 
political discussion, and it is in connection with this 
ethical agreement that he introduces religion. He says 
that the Christian religion is common to the vast majority 
of Conservatives and their opponents, and its system of 
ethics is therefore the one which it is reasonable to take 
for granted. And, as we shall see, he draws a number 
of important conclusions from this supposed agreement. 
The objection however, is this: There is no Christian 
ethical system common to all Christians or even to all 
Anglicans. Whatever else the New Testament may be it 
is certainly not a systematic treatise on ethics, and it is 
perfectly notorious that different Christians who have 
written systematic treatises have produced different 
ethical systems. Locke and Butler, Paley and Kant, 
were all Christians; but, as everyone knows, their ethics 
differed greatly. Lord Hugh, for instance, says that self- 
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interest is never a proper motive for a Christian, whilst 
some Christian writers have held that no other motive 
was possible for anyone. 

The fact is that Christians agree with each other and 
with nearly all civilized men in recognizing certain vir- 
tues and duties; but then those duties sometimes conflict 
or reduce to tautologies, and the New Testament (not 
being a systematic treatise on ethics) does not tell us 
what to do under such circumstances. And Christians 
differ as much from each other as from civilized non- 
Christians in the solutions which they propose for such 
conflicts. The ethics which Lord Hugh himself assumes 
in this book are indeed those of the New Testament with 
each command standing in its own isolated particularity 
and no attempt at that systematic treatment which the 
constant conflicts of duties,—each apparently uncondi- 
tionally binding,—have forced on ethical thinkers both 
Christian and‘non-Christian. We shall have ample op- 
portunity for seeing this as the discussion proceeds. 

We shall gain considerable insight into Lord Hugh’s 
point of view if we consider his treatment of the claim 
made by certain Socialists that Socialism is peculiarly 
Christian. He very justly answers that the New Testa- 
ment has extremely little to say about the State, and 
therefore cannot give any direct support to a system 
which is characterized by the enlargement of state ac- 
tion. And the fact that the New Testament often exalts 
the poor at the expense of the rich is certainly not a 
reason for attempting to abolish the poor. Here Lord 
Hugh seems to me to be unquestionably right. If wealth 
be morally dangerous and virtue be more important than 
anything else, it is surely mistaken kindness to enrich the 
poor. But any scheme of Socialism attempts to do this; 
for Socialism assumes that it is better to be rich than 
poor. But Lord Hugh does not carry his application of 
Christian ethics quite far enough. For the logical con- 
clusion is that the ideal social reform would be one that 
would impoverish the rich without enriching the poor; 
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and this has not as yet been suggested as a part of the 
Unionist programme. Surely this result is enough to 
show either that Lord Hugh is wrong about Christian 
ethics or that Christian ethics, so far from being a com- 
mon possession of all parties, are incompatible with the 
belief on which all social reformers work. 

Lord Hugh might answer: So much the worse for 
what is called social reform. But he does not do this, 
for he accepts the various schemes of his own party (and 
states his readiness to codperate with the schemes of 
other parties) which have as their object the enrich- 
ment of the poor. But he insists that such schemes must 
not unduly impoverish the rich, for then they become 
un-Christian. 

Surely this is a very difficult position to maintain. If 
you enrich the poor without impoverishing the rich, you 
place the poor in the serious moral danger in which the 
rich already stand without helping the rich out of their 
plight. And, since on this system of ethics virtue is im- 
measurably more important than happiness, the net re- 
sult is almost certainly bad. On the other hand, you 
cannot, according to Lord Hugh, seriously impoverish 
the rich without committing injustice; and this is im- 
moral and un-Christian. It would seem then that the 
Christian had far better avoid any reform for enriching 
the poor. 

At any rate, the only permissible scheme of social re- 
form would be to take from the rich as much as can be 
got without injustice,—whatever that may be,—and use 
it to remove the poor from the moral dangers in which 
they stand through their poverty. What is essential, 
however, is that the amount taken from the rich shall 
not be so large as either to do them an injustice or to 
enrich the poor so much as to introduce them to greater 
moral dangers through prosperity than those to which 
they were formerly exposed through adversity. 

But even this scheme does nothing for the rich, who 
are, if we accept the New Testament, in a far more seri- 
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ous state than the poor; and indeed it is doubtful whether 
we are not going beyond the New Testament in suppos- 
ing that the poor are liable to any special moral dangers, 
It is, of course, perfectly obvious that they are so ex. 
posed, but if we are to leave the New Testament any- 
where, it is difficult to see where precisely the process jg 
to stop. 

The upshot of this discussion seems to be as follows, 
The New Testament does not indeed support Socialism, 
not merely because it teaches no positive political doc- 
trine nor because Socialism needs injustice to apply it, 
but because the New Testament is incompatible with al- 
most any system of social reform. Social reformers of 
all parties agree in thinking the happiness due to pros- 
perity of intrinsic value, whilst the New Testament thinks 
that nothing but virtue is intrinsically valuable. And 
social reformers agree in thinking that poverty is on 
the whole less favorable to virtue than prosperity, whilst 
the New Testament undoubtedly holds that wealth is 
hardly compatible with virtue and nowhere suggests that 
poverty is at all unfavorable to it. Thus, so far from it 
being possible to take the ethics of the New Testament 
as ground common to all politicians, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for a politician consistently to hold them, and prac- 
tically everyone in public life differs from them in an 
important judgment of value and an important judgment 
of fact. 

Lord Hugh involves himself in grave difficulties about 
‘confiscation.’ Although wealth is valueless to its pos- 
sessor unless it is a means to his or others’ virtue, it is 
never right to remove it against the owner’s will, because 
this is to inflict an injury, which the New Testament for- 
bids. But how is it an injury on his principles? No 
doubt it would inflict a pain, but then neither pleasure 
nor pain, but only virtue is valuable, and so the pain 
inflicted does not seem ethically relevant. The only solu- 
tion of this difficulty is to say that, although pain and 
pleasure are intrinsically worthless, yet the bestowal of 
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pleasure or pain on others is a virtue or a vice in the 
pestower and, as such, has positive or negative value re- 
spectively. We must then add to this the proposition 
that the infliction of a pain however small is ethically 
so bad that no amount of virtue produced elsewhere by 
the process that inflicts the pain can counterbalance it. 
We wonder how Lord Hugh would defend non-vindictive 
punishment on these lines. 

Let us now turn from Lord Hugh’s ethics to his views 
about Church Establishment. Lord Hugh bases his be- 
lief in the advantages of an established religion on the 
ground that everyone who takes part in the affairs of 
State——no matter how humble his function,—ought to 
be reminded of the existence of God and of a supersen- 
sible world. And he thinks that the establishment of a 
definite religion serves to remind people of these facts 
when they perform their duties as citizens or officials. 

Now why is it important that people should be re- 
minded of the existence of God and a supersensible 
world? Either (1) because the proposition that God and 
a supersensible world exist is true, and the knowledge 
of truth is intrinsically valuable; or (2) because the be- 
lief in this proposition tends to make men better or hap- 
pier. The first can hardly be the reason for a state 
establishment; since this proposition, if true, is no truer 
than an infinite number of others which no one suggests 
that the state need formally recognize. So that the im- 
portance of reminding people that God and a supersen- 
sible world exist must depend on the fact that an explicit 
belief in this proposition is likely to make them perform 
their civic duties better. 

Now it is perfectly true that those persons who al- 
ready believe in the existence of God and further be- 
lieve that he punishes evil and is grieved by it will be 
less likely to do wrong at a time when this belief is 
brought to their minds than when it remains in the back- 
ground. Of course, if they do not believe this already, 
the mere fact that they are reminded of the proposition 
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is not likely to affect their actions. Still, as the vast 
majority of citizens do hold this view at present, we 
may agree that it is important that they should be re- 
minded of it at all important junctures of their lives, 
But the State recognition of any definite religion seems 
an extraordinarily clumsy way of producing this very 
simple effect. It errs both by excess and by defect. 
Any religion contains a great many more propositions 
than the one that there exists a being who is grieved by 
wickedness and is wise enough to detect and strong 
enough to punish it even where men fail. The recogni- 
tion of this proposition by the State might be defended 
on the grounds that Lord Hugh gives; but a man is not 
less likely to vote against his conscience because he 
knows that the State condemns the doctrine of Trans- 
substantiation and believes that the Son is of one sub- 
stance with the Father. So the State recognition of such 
propositions as these cannot be thus defended. And 
State recognition fails equally by defect. For the re- 
ligious belief is not impressed by the State church at the 
moment when it is wanted for strengthening the weak in 
public spirit. When a man is in church he thinks little 
about politics, and when he is at the polling booth or 
in Parliament he thinks little about God. The whole 
effect which Lord Hugh so much desiderates and to bring 
about which he is prepared to tolerate so much irrele- 
vant matter could be accomplished far more easily and 
thoroughly by posting up in polling booths and such 
places a notice reminding theistic voters of their belief 
that there exists a God who sees and can punish them. 
We now come to the two most important chapters in 
the book. They are called ‘‘Property and Taxation”’ 
and ‘‘The State and the Individual.’’ In discussing them 
we must bear in mind the difficulties which we saw earlier 
attach to New Testament ethics; but we must not expect 
extreme consistency in our author, as those ethics are too 
violently paradoxical to be applied consistently through- 
out by anyone. Lord Hugh defines property as material 
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wealth which a person or a body of people owns. Anda 
thing is owned by anyone just so far as he has a right to 
do as he likes with it whether other people approve of his 
use of it or not. The question then is: Ought anyone to 
own anything, and, if so, within what limits ought pri- 
vate ownership to be allowed? Ownership might, of 
course, be limited either as to the kinds of things with 
which a man may do as he likes or as to the bounds 
within which he may do as he likes with such things. 
Now Lord Hugh seems to hold that, if we could start 
afresh, it would be reasonable and moral to determine 
the limits of ownership solely by considerations of gen- 
eral welfare; but that private ownership, having once 
been established, can and must be defended in a quite 
different way. Since no one likes to have the limits of 
his free use of anything diminished, it would now be an 
injury to decrease them without some sufficient reason. 

We do not think that Lord Hugh succeeds here in mak- 
ing the distinction that he wants between what would 
have been legitimate in the first beginnings of property 
and what is legitimate now that it has been established. 
The fact is that, on his principles, there would have been 
precisely the same ethical difficulty in starting a system 
of property on the basis of public welfare as there is now 
in altering existing proprietorial rights with that end 
in view. For it would be necessary at the beginning as 
now to take away from some people the free use of some- 
thing that they had formerly enjoyed, and this would 
have been an injury in the sense that they would cer- 
tainly have disliked it. If public welfare would have 
been a sufficient excuse for this injury then, why not 
now? Surely the real difference is that to take away 
property now involves the breach of a legitimate expec- 
tation of the continuance of powers formerly enjoyed, 
whilst before a State with laws existed there would have 
been no such legitimate expectation. 

But what is a legitimate expectation in this connec- 
tion? It means that we have a right to expect from other 
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people or from the State treatment not worse than that 
which a reasonable person is logically justified in as. 
suming from their past statements and actions to be 
probable. Such treatment may, of course, be very bad 
in itself, but this is not relevant at present. Thus a man 
who falls among thieves who are known to be wont to 
keep their word and is promised his freedom on the pay- 
ment of a certain ransom has a legitimate expectation 
of losing a certain part of his property. This will no 
doubt be a wrong. But if they then refuse to let him go 
except on payment of a larger ransom, the wrong done 
will not be increased merely by the additional loss, but 
also by the fact that the treatment that he receives js 
worse than that which he was logically justified in think- 
ing probable. 

In a State in which property had been organized from 
the beginning on the basis of general welfare, it would 
not be legitimate to expect that one’s powers of doing 
what one liked would always remain the same. On the 
contrary, we ought to expect that they would be varied 
from time to time so as to secure always under changing 
conditions the greatest general welfare. But property 
as it exists in civilized States has not been organized on 
that basis, and a man may legitimately expect greater 
stability in his proprietorial powers than he could in the 
theoretical society just mentioned. 

It is very important to note that what may be legiti- 
mately expected is not the same in the same State at all 
times. Suppose, for instance, that, up to a certain time, 
the past practice of a State had justified the expecta- 
tion that the rights of property would continue unim- 
paired, and that then a great and sudden diminution was 
made in them. This diminution would undoubtedly be 
a wrong done to the owners of property. But, in spite 
of this first diminution being a wrong, it does not follow 
that equal further diminutions would be equally great 
further wrongs. For it would no longer be legitimate 
for property owners to expect the unimpaired continu- 
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ance of their powers, and therefore the further legisla- 
tion would not disappoint legitimate expectations in the 
way in which the first act did so. 

These two factors then,—the pain inflicted on property 
owners by their actual loss, and the additional injury 
done if that loss exceeds what it was reasonable for the 
owner to regard as probable,—must both be considered 
in any discussion on the legitimacy of diminishing private 
property in a settled State. And the latter factor, as we 
have seen, tends to decrease in importance as such dimi- 
nutions go on, for it ceases to be reasonable to conclude 
from the past acts of the State that one’s present pro- 
prietorial powers will always remain unimpaired. 

When this fact is taken into account, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to accept Lord Hugh’s sharp distinc- 
tion between what would have been right when private 
property was first established and what is right now. 
Lord Hugh would have to fall back, we think, on one of 
two arguments against the gradual redistribution of pri- 
vate property to secure greater general welfare. (1) 
He might use the general ethical argument that it is never 
right to inflict pain on anyone to secure any benefit what- 
ever. This is consistent with some of the ethical views 
mooted earlier in the book, but it is inconsistent with the 
opinion that it would have been morally justifiable to 
institute property in the beginning on the basis of gen- 
eral welfare. For it is certain that some people would 
have had to have their powers limited. Or (2) he might 
try to prove that the general laws of economics would 
prevent any distribution permanently producing greater 
general welfare than exists at present. The only attempt 
at this is a sketch of some of the difficulties of State 
socialism. 

A great part of the chapter on Taxation is de- 
voted to an able attempt to dispose of the alleged rea- 
sons for dealing differently with earned and with un- 
earned incomes. We think this may fairly be considered 
the best part of the book. The argument is that the 
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distinction implies that some property is obtained by 
people in proportion to their deserts, whilst other prop. 
erty is not. Lord Hugh replies that all property is dis- 
tributed in accordance with economic laws which have 
nothing to do with ethical considerations, so that there 
is no necessary connection between any sort of income 
and the desert of the person who gets it. Moreover, Lord 
Hugh says, if it were possible to determine people’s 
deserts it would be absurd to suppose that the State 
could do this effectively, and it would be a dangerous 
principle to tax people in proportion to their moral de- 
merit. With the greater part of this we agree entirely. 
The ethical notion of desert is in itself thoroughly ob- 
scure, and it would be absurd to base a system of taxa- 
tion on it. Nor is Lord Hugh beating the air with his 
arguments here, for there is a great deal of loose talk 
about the deserving poor and the undeserving rich on 
political platforms. At the same time we do not think 
that Lord Hugh has completely settled the question. 
We have said that desert is an obscure ethical notion 
of little worth. By this we mean that the idea that there 
is a right reward for every person in proportion to his 
virtue is not one that survives analysis. Nevertheless 
it is easy and important to follow the steps by which 
people come to hold that a man who works for his living 
deserves more than one who does not. It is assumed 
that all labor is in itself unpleasant, that no one would 
work unless he were obliged. On the other hand, the 
results of work are often socially valuable. Thus the man 
who works does what he dislikes, and by so doing pro- 
duces what is good for himself and for others. It is only 
a step from this to regarding the man who works as one 
who disinterestedly sacrifices his present desires for the 
good of others and for his own future. Such a man ex- 
hibits the virtues of benevolence and prudence. A land- 
lord, on the other hand, makes no sacrifices in letting his 
land. There is nothing intrinsically unpleasant in receiv- 
ing rent or interest. And there are no public advantages 
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that spring directly from the fact that landlords exist 
and charge a rent for land. If nobody worked, everybody 
would starve, but if nobody charged rent or interest, no- 
body but landlords and capitalists would be a penny the 
worse. Hence if people ought to be rewarded in propor- 
tion to their virtue, it is argued that those who work 
ought to be more largely rewarded than landlords, since 
they have a greater claim in respect of self-sacrifice to 
public ends. 

This, I think, would be the popular argument. It is 
not stated by Lord Hugh, and it will be worth while to 
examine it. It is a fallacy to argue that because the 
worker does what he dislikes and other people largely 
benefit, therefore he exhibits the virtue of benevolence 
or unselfishness. For this to be true it would be neces- 
sary to add that the worker’s motive in doing what he 
dislikes is a desire for the good of others. And this is 
false. A man who works in a coal mine does what he dis- 
likes because he wants money, just as a landlord lets his 
land because he wants money. So that at most the virtue 
of prudence alone can be attributed to him, and of course 
a landlord can exercise prudence in letting his land. 

But there is another line of argument possible. It is 
true on the whole that the poorer a man is, the greater 
the increase of happiness produced by the same absolute 
increase of wealth; hence it may fairly be held that the 
removal of some part of their goods from the rich in 
proportion to their wealth and their distribution among 
the poor in proportion to their poverty would tend to 
result in a happier general state. And, as on the whole 
landlords and capitalists are wealthier than workmen, 
this would mean a removal of wealth from the former 
to the latter class. 

But there are several points to be noted in connection 
with this. In the first place, all explicit connection be- 
tween the origin of income and its taxation has been 
dropped. The landlord here is taxed not because his in- 
come comes from land, and the worker is rewarded not 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 4. 27 
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because he works. If workmen were on the whole rich 
and landlords poor, the former ought to be taxed for the 
benefit of the latter on this theory. Next it might be 
the case that the existing amount of wealth is not great 
enough much to improve the position of the poor even at 
great expense to the rich, or that the effect of such a 
redistribution would be so to decrease the production of 
wealth that the latter end of the society would be worse 
than the first. These, of course, are questions of fact 
for the economist to decide. Again, it is worth while to 
note that the psychological fact on which this system of 
taxation is based would make it stop far short of equality 
of income. As the poor grew richer, there would be a 
rapid approximation to a state in which the increase of 
happiness obtained by giving them more, did not balance 
the decreases in happiness entailed on the rich. Each in- 
crement of wealth to the original poor would give a 
smaller increase of happiness, and each decrement from 
the original rich would give a greater decrease in hap- 
piness. 

Finally, there remains Lord Hugh’s ethical argument 
against any such redistribution. This argument seems 
to rest on the distinction between perfect and imperfect 
obligations. Justice is a perfect obligation and benevo- 
lence is not; the State ought to force us to fulfill perfect 
obligations, but our performance of imperfect ones rests 
between ourselves and our God. Now the claims of the 
poor because of their need are not claims of justice, but 
on our benevolence. It is sinful of us as private indi- 
viduals to neglect them, but the State has no right to 
force us to accede to them. This is illustrated by an ap- 
peal to the Parable of the Good Samaritan. What vir- 
tue, we are asked, would it have been in the Samaritan 
if he had robbed the priest and the Levite to help the 
victim? And what should we say of the victim if, on re- 
covering, he had forcibly obtained money from the two? 
We may agree that the Samaritan would not have been 
benevolent nor have made the priest and the Levite benev- 
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olent, and that the victim would have been a thief. But 
what of this? 

Let us take the two suggestions in turn. We will 
grant that benevolence is a valuable state of mind even 
apart from its effects, and that it is essential that a gift 
should be voluntary for it to count as an instance of 
benevolence. Still at least one part of the worth of benev- 
olence lies in its results. If we can get the results and 
the benevolence, well and good; but this is no reason 
for refusing to have the results if we cannot get the 
benevolence, provided that in obtaining them we do not 
do more harm than good. But, it will be answered, the 
latter is just the difficulty, and Lord Hugh means to sug- 
gest that the action of the State in making non-benevolent 
people give some of their money to the poor is like that 
of the Samaritan or the victim robbing the priest and 
the Levite. 

Now what precisely is meant by saying that a State 
robs its citizens? To rob a person means to take away 
from him without his consent property that he is legally 
or morally entitled to keep. Now it is clear that a citizen 
is not legally entitled to any property but what the laws 
of his State allow him. Hence a State which takes away 
money by law from its citizens cannot be committing 
legal robbery. On the other hand, Lord Hugh admits 
that ethically these people ought to have given some of 
their money away; hence they cannot be considered mor- 
ally entitled to that fraction which they ought to have 
given in charity. So that it is difficult to see that the 
State is morally a robber either when it removes this 
fraction. To maintain his position then, Lord Hugh 
must hold that it can never be right for anyone to take 
away from a person what it is wrong for the latter to 
keep, no matter how good the results. Frankly this 
seems to us to be absurd even with regard to private in- 
dividuals and doubly so with regard to the State. How 
would Lord Hugh justify the removal of a revolver from 
a lunatic who had bought and paid for it? 
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But we may agree that it is nearly always wrong for 
private individuals to attempt a redistribution of wealth 
by force, even with the best of motives, and yet deny this 
of the State. The reason why it is wrong for private 
individuals to do this is that security of life and prop- 
erty against capricious attack is so valuable as to out- 
weigh the slight good that private individuals could pro- 
duce by sporadic attempts at redistribution. Moreover, 
it is rarely possible for the State to discover people’s 
real motives, and the majority of private individuals who 
try forcibly to redistribute property have certainly not 
the general good in view. Hence the only effectual way 
of keeping the latter in order is to suppress all forcible 
redistribution by private persons. It is clear that these 
arguments do not apply in the same way to the State 
provided it acts continuously and not too quickly. 

There is more point, however, in the analogy of the 
victim himself making the attack. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that the poorer classes who have the greatest vot- 
ing power might make an unreasonable demand on the 
pockets of the rich and enforce it through the machinery 
of the State. But this has no bearing on the general 
question of whether it is right for the poor to take any- 
thing from the rich by legal methods. It seems to us 
that it is perfectly justifiable if and so far as the general 
welfare is increased by the process. That a temptation 
will arise to carry it further is regrettable but not directly 
relevant. 

Let us now consider the present position of our argu- 
ment. We started to discuss the view that workers de- 
serve a greater reward than landlords, and we found that, 
if this means that the former are as such more virtuous 
than the latter, it is fallacious. On the other hand, we 
have concluded that it is ethically justifiable to tax the 
rich in proportion to their riches in order to relieve the 
poor in proportion to their poverty, provided it cannot 
be shown that a collateral effect of any such scheme must 
be so to decrease the available dividend as to allow of no 
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effectual improvement. But nothing that we have said 
has justified a difference from Lord Hugh’s opinion that 
no reason can be found for distinguishing incomes for 
purposes of taxation in accordance with their origin. To 
the further discussion of this last point we now turn. 

Lord Hugh deals easily and effectually with the com- 
monplaces on which the claim of the community to a large 
share in the increment in the value of land is generally 
based. If land owes its value to the wants of persons 
other than its owners, so does everything else. If it owes 
it to the supply being limited, nothing has economic value 
which exists in unlimited quantities. Indeed we do not 
know how any answer can be made to the objection 
(which Lord Hugh does not mention) that, if the incre- 
ment in the value of urban land due to the activities of 
the townsfolk be owed to them by urban landlords, the 
decrement in the value of agricultural land due to the 
abandonment of agriculture is owed by the departing 
rustics to the rural landlords. Yet it seems hardly likely 
that nearly everyone should distinguish between earned 
and unearned income, and that so many people should 
think that the State has a special claim to some share in 
the latter if there were absolutely nothing in the dis- 
tinction or the claim. 

Putting aside all questions of desert, we can, as Lord 
Hugh admits, distinguish earned from unearned incomes. 
We will take his definitions. An earned income is one 
which a man gets by lending his exertions, and an un- 
earned income is one which he gets by lending his posses- 
sions. Now does this difference provide a rational ground 
for treating the two sorts of income differently? 

First of all we must notice that, although land and 
labor are both necessary to the production of value, yet 
the worker contributes in two ways whilst the landlord 
only contributes in one. The only contribution of the 
landlord is that he forgoes his right to keep his land 
idle. But the value of the land itself due to its physical 
properties or its situation is a quality of the land and not 
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of the landlord. Now the worker is comparable both to 
the landlord and to the land. Like the landlord, he allows 
what he owns (viz., his skill and strength) to be used; 
but he is unlike the landlord and like the land in that 
what is lent is a quality of himself. A worker in fact is 
like a live field that lets itself be ploughed and sown for 
a consideration. It follows from this that workers are 
essential to the production of value but landlords are not. 
If all workers disappeared, the economic factor of labor 
would vanish, but if all landlords disappeared, the eco- 
nomic factor of land would remain. 

Now consider what results from this. In the first place, 
an artificial reduction in the rent of land will not in the 
end involve any reduction in the amount of wealth pro- 
duced, for no landlord will refuse to let his land as long 
as he can get some profit by it. On the other hand, an 
artificial increase in wages or salaries will tend on the 
whole to an increased production of wealth. For in the 
first place, it will make for the bodily and mental efficiency 
of the workers and so increase the productivity of their 
labor. Moreover, the concomitant decrease in the rewards 
of landowning and increase in the rewards of labor will 
tend to make people desert the economically worthless 
occupation of receiving rent for the economically valu- 
able one of exercising their natural abilities. But certain 
points must be noted. 

(1) It might seem that the same arguments would ap- 
ply to capital as to land. In a measure they do, but there 
is an important difference. The beauty of an artificial 
reduction of rent is that it does not decrease the supply 
of land offered, since everyone prefers less rent to no 
rent, and land cannot leave the country. But capital can 
leave the country and be invested abroad, and an arti- 
ficial reduction of interest is liable to have this effect. 
(2) So far under the reward of labor both wages and 
salaries have been included. But it is clear that many 
salaries are so high that no increase in them would ma- 
terially affect the efficiency of the persons who draw 
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them. So it is expedient that most of the wealth taken 
from the landowners should be expended for the benefit 
of the poor, who are, of course, mainly handworkers. 
Yet, even with this qualification, there is a certain rea- 
son for treating persons in receipt of fairly large salaries 
more favorably than landowners of the same income. 
There is a presupposition that a man who can command 
a large salary is in some way particularly efficient; there 
is no such presupposition in the case of a man who can 
command a high rent. Now a salary may well be big 
enough to keep a man in complete efficiency, and yet too 
small for it to be prudent for him to have a large family. 
Yet it is just the people who can command such salaries 
who are on the whole eugenically desirable. Further, a 
salary depends on a man’s health and dies with him, 
whilst rent does not. Hence a salary is not actually 
equivalent to the same income drawn from land or in- 
vestments. (3) The money drawn from the landowners 
might be so injudiciously distributed among the work- 
ers that their increased efficiency is overbalanced by the 
decreased stimulus to work. But there is no need for 
such a bad distribution; and, in view of the poverty of 
most workers, the danger seems to us to have been greatly 
exaggerated. The earner of twenty-five shillings a week 
is not likely to relapse into idleness because he can ride 
cheaply to work in a municipal tramear and can expect 
a pension at seventy. 

So far our defense of the distinction between incomes 
from land and earned incomes has taken the line that the 
special taxation of the former tends to lessen the at- 
tractiveness of an economically worthless occupation 
without lessening the total production of wealth, whilst 
the judicious distribution of the money thus taken tends 
to increase the total productivity and the general welfare 
of the nation. There remains the question whether the 
community has any more special claim on the rent of 
land. 

If it could be shown that the State as an organization 
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renders a special service to landowners, it might seem 
fair that they should pay a special tax. The following 
argument may then seem plausible. A man’s power to 
charge rent rests on the right guaranteed him by the 
State to prevent people from using his land unless he 
chooses. This power he could not himself enforce, and 
the State supports him if necessary with policemen and 
soldiers. It is, of course, perfectly true also that a man’s 
power to charge wages or salary rests on the right guar- 
anteed him by the State of not being forced to work by 
physical violence. But there remains a difference. Any 
man, if he chose, could effectually refuse to exert his 
powers by killing himself or resisting to the death those 
who wished to force him. But these means would be 
perfectly futile in the case of an owner of property. Thus 
the landlord or capitalist is in the end more dependent 
on the organized forces of the State for his rent or inter- 
est than is the worker for his wages or salary. It might 
seem fair therefore that property owners should pay 
more proportionally for the upkeep of those forces than 
the workers. 

We think this argument is fallacious. Either private 
property in land makes for the general good or not. If 
so, it will be true that it is necessary for the general wel- 
fare that one class should benefit more from certain State 
institutions than do other classes. This is no reason why 
that class should be specially taxed, just as the fact that 
the poor mainly benefit from old age pensions is no rea- 
son why they should be specially taxed. The only justi- 
fication for the special benefits is that they best subserve 
the general welfare, and the general welfare again must 
be the deciding factor in determining what class (if any) 
shall be specially taxed for those benefits. The State is 
not a shop where classes buy special benefits and pay 
for them proportionally in taxes; it is an institution for 
maximizing general welfare, where the amount taken 
from each class and the services rendered to it are alike 
determined by what will produce the best result on the 
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whole. If, on the other hand, private property in land 
be not in the long run economically defensible, a wise 
State will gradually abolish it, and it might do this by 
differential taxation. But it must then defend its differ- 
entiation, not on some special claim for services rendered, 
but on its belief that this is the best way of abolishing a 
bad institution. 

In fact, the only argument in favor of the view that 
each class ought to pay in taxation for the special bene- 
fits that it receives, is that a large poor class may vote 
for measures that benefit itself but at such loss to other 
classes that the net result is a present or ultimate de- 
crease in the national welfare. This is perfectly pos- 
sible. The rich often took too much from the poor when 
they had the power, and there is little reason to suppose 
that the poor will be more moderate when they are mas- 
ters. But so far we have not met with any sensible solu- 
tion of this difficulty. Certainly the suggestion of taxing 
the poor to provide for their own benefits is absurd. Un- 
less the benefits greatly exceed the tax, they are not 
worth having; whilst if they greatly exceed the tax, the 
latter will fail in its object. Moreover, any tax at pres- 
ent must be accepted by the poor at the polls. If, then, 
it be feared that the poor will refuse to keep their legis- 
lative demands on the rich within proper limits, how can 
it be hoped that they will accept a tax on themselves with 
the object of compelling them to do this? We must leave 
this most serious difficulty, and, with it, the subject of 
property and taxation, to wiser heads than ours. 

We will close the paper with a few words on Lord 
Hugh’s views on foreign relations. It will be remem- 
bered that Imperialism is the third element in Modern 
Conservatism. Lord Hugh applauds Liberals for main- 
taining that ‘reasons of State’ are no reasons; but he 
holds that some of them have carried this valid opinion 
so far as to teach that it is never right for one State to 
treat another in a way in which it would be wrong for 
one individual to treat another. This opinion he consid- 
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ers fallacious. The government in its dealings with other 
governments is in the position of a trustee to the citizens 
of its State, and it is not right for a trustee to be unselfish 
with other people’s interests. 

This theory is ingenious, but matters are not really 
so simple as it represents them to be. In the first place, 
in a democratic State the citizens are supposed to ap- 
point their government and to call it to account from 
time to time. Thus it is better to compare a government 
to a person who has been given a power of attorney than 
to a trustee. And this is relevant to the ethical difficulty 
which we must now mention. If it be wrong to act self- 
ishly, you cannot escape any blame by deputing some- 
body else to do your selfish acts for you. Hence the na- 
tion whose government tries to secure for it advantages 
regardless of what is best for humanity as a whole can- 
not escape its responsibility by saying that it has given 
its government a power of attorney and that the latter 
has only done its duty in that position. If this exonerates 
the government as private individuals, it only does so by 
condemning the citizens who authorized them to do what 
was morally wrong for the interests of their clients. We 
suppose that Lord Hugh would reply by referring to the 
difference between perfect and imperfect obligations. A 
trustee must never regard himself as authorized to 
ignore perfect obligations like justice on behalf of his 
client, but he not only may but must ignore imperfect 
ones like benevolence. But this does not really affect the 
question. There is no doubt that Lord Hugh holds that 
people ought to fulfill their own imperfect obligations as 
well as perfect ones. Hence they cannot free themselves 
by breaking imperfect obligations by proxy and pointing 
out that their representatives would have broken a per- 
fect obligation to their clients if they had acted otherwise. 

At this point we must bid farewell to Lord Hugh’s 
book; but we hope that enough has been said to show 
that it abounds with interesting and ingenious if often 
very questionable matter. 

Sr. Anprew’s UNIvErsITY. C. D. Broap. 
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THE PRACTICAL TENDENCIES OF BERGSONISM. 


ARTHUR 0. LOVEJOY. 
II. 


” the former part of this study we began an attempt 

to distinguish those elements in M. Bergson’s teach- 
ing which suggest ethical consequences, and to observe 
how, by some of his disciples, though never quite ex- 
plicitly by himself, those consequences have actually been 
drawn out. The general method of a Bergsonian ethics, 
—a method sanctioned by M. Bergson’s own words,— 
would consist, as we have seen, in regarding the ‘‘intui- 
tion of pure duration’’ as not only the means to meta- 
physical insight, but also the highest and most valuable 
form of human experience. We found, however, that 
several different, and for the most part incongruous, 
accounts are given of the nature of this intuition; and 
that, consequently, as many types of ethical tendency may 
be expected to be generated, or at least reénforced, by 
Bergsonism, as there are distinct versions of the char- 
acter of the intuitional experience. Four such versions 
we have already noted: two, and those more signifi- 
cant than any thus far considered, remain to be ex- 
amined. 

(5) The most celebrated and perhaps the most nearly 
novel teaching of Bergson,—next to the doctrine of the 
‘“‘indivisibility of duration,’’ with which it is entirely in- 
compatible,—is that of the ‘‘creative’’ character of the 
evolutionary process. This, though it has, in Bergson’s 
most widely read book the appearance of being a scien- 
tific generalization based upon biological evidence, ulti- 
mately rests upon another,—yet nominally the same,— 
supposed intuition of that mysterious inner essence of 
our psychic existence to which this philosopher is for- 
ever trying to recall us. The conception of creative evo- 
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lution depends upon an identification of all that actually 
undergoes evolution with life, of life with consciousness 
and of consciousness with that experience of the ineffable 
qualitative uniqueness of each moment as it comes, 
which was first insisted upon by Bergson in the conclud- 
ing chapters of his “rst book. ‘‘Deep-seated psychic 
states,’’ we were there told, ‘‘are radically heterogeneous 
to one another, and it is impossible that any two of them 
should be quite alike, since they are two different mo- 
ments of a life-story.’’ It is for this reason that (I quote 
now from ‘‘Creative Evolution’’) ‘‘consciousness is essen- 
tially free, indeed, is freedom itself.’’ For the life and 
action of the conscious being in the present is always, 
at least in some degree, unbound by the past. Doubtless 
the conventional law of causality is absolutely true; 
given the same conditions, you will always have the same 
effects. But in the case of consciousness the same con- 
ditions never are given twice over. Time is essentially 
‘“inventive.’’ 

This insight, to be sure, we are repeatedly told, is to 
be gained only by abandoning all the modes of thought 
which have reference to action; and it would therefore 
seem to have no pertinency to practical problems. More- 
over, the original argument for the reality of this free- 
dom implied that one moment of a conscious being’s ex- 
istence is no more free than another; so that ‘‘creation”’ 
is not an ideal but a fact, a power which we possess and 
need not choose. But we must for the time being try to 
forget both of these considerations. The secret of hap- 
piness in Bergsonism lies in knowing just when to ignore 
the parts of the doctrine which it is temporarily inop- 
portune to remember. If, then, the idea of ‘‘time as in- 
ventive’’ be applied to the case of one who is choosing 
a course of action, it is evident that he is ever face to 
face with unprecedented situations; and that he can ac- 
cordingly never rely wholly upon teachings drawn from 
past situations to guide him in the present. Some bold 
creative stroke must be attempted. And,—according to 
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this account of the ‘‘intuition,’’—it is in those crises of 
experience in which the will confronts the yet indeter- 
minate future in full consciousness of the uniqueness of 
the present, and by its own act of freedom gives reality 
to some new and original form of being,—it is in such 
crises that we apprehend most intimately and profoundly 
the essential nature of life, and experience its highest 
worth. But the ‘‘intellect’’ is wholly alien to this creative 
function. For ‘‘the intellect is always seeking to recon- 
stitute, and to reconstitute with materials already given. 
It, therefore, lets what is new in each moment of his- 
tory escape. It does not admit the unforeseeable. It re- 
jects all creation. . . . It will always neglect the element 
of novelty in the free act and always substitute for action 
itself an artificial imitation, a mere approximation to ac- 
tion, obtained by compounding the old with the old, the 
same with the same.”’ 

It is this conception (taken together with the general 
anti-intellectualism of Bergson) which constitutes the 
principal point of affinity between his doctrine and that 
social philosophy of revolutionary syndicalism which 
has been formulated chiefly by M. Georges Sorel. The 
relation is one rather of affinity than dependence. M. 
Sorel is a peculiarly original and idiosyncratic mind; 
if (in his syndicalist phase) he could be called a disciple 
of anyone, it would, I suppose, be rather of Marx than 
of Bergson. Syndicalist socialism, indeed, as an active 
working-class movement, M. Sorel appears to regard, for 
curiously Marxian reasons, as the parent rather than 
the child of Bergsonism. For one of the two legacies 
from the author of ‘‘Das Kapital’’ which he most cher- 
ishes is the economic interpretation of history; and he is 
insatiable in the application of this universal solvent to 
all classes of historic phenomena. Philosophie and scien- 
tifie movements must, then, like all else, be regarded as 
consequences of industrial conditions or economic theor- 
ies prevailing at the time of their origination. Thus 
Darwin’s natural-selection hypothesis is the result of 
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the glorification of unrestricted competition by the laissez. 
faire economics; the adoption of Lamarckianism by the 
American geologist Cope (one of our writers more fa- 
mous in other countries than in his own) is a reflection 
in biological terms of ‘‘the life of a people in which 
every man who has a genuine determination to succeed 
finds favorable conditions for rising in the world.” 
Bergson’s philosophy too, then, must have its economic 
explanation; and the explanation is that it translates 
into rather queer pseudo-biological language ‘‘the revo- 
lutionary dispositions of to-day,’’—which ‘‘are at once 
free and stable because they arise from the deep con- 
sciousness of persons who make no pretensions of raising 
themselves above the condition of the people. It is pre- 
cisely of this freedom that the philosophy of M. Berg- 
son treats.’’! In the opinion of the syndicalist writer, 
therefore, M. Bergson, while he is a ‘‘genius who comes 
to teach his contemporaries to put their ideas in order,” 
is important rather as a sociologist sans le savoir, than 
as a metaphysician or biologist. His work would have 


gained immensely in clearness and directness if he had 
dealt with the evolution of human industry directly. His 
arguments are ‘‘terribly obscure’’ until you put them 
back into economic terms. But when his philosophy is 
taken as an interpretation of ‘‘the great social move- 
ments which demand a large liberty,’’ it proves ‘‘bril- 


9? 


liantly illuminating. 

It is not, however, any more necessary to look upon 
the Bergsonian philosophy as a product of syndicalism 
than upon syndicalism as a product of the Bergsonian 
philosophy. The two, no doubt, are merely children of 
the same Zeitgeist. Some kinship in spirit, at all events, 
they undeniably manifest; and it is clear that M. Sorel 
gained from Bergson’s writings much encouragement in 
certain tendencies to which he was already inclined. 


*I quote from Sorel’s series of articles on ‘‘L’évolution eréatrice’’ in 
Le Mouvement Socialiste, 1907-8. The passage above, Vol. XXII, p. 270. 
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With some of the elements of Bergsonism which we have 
hitherto noted here, M. Sorel assuredly has never felt 
any sympathy. In his ethical temper,—so far at least as 
the life of the individual is concerned,—he has always 
been essentially a rigorist; he can have little taste for 
M. Chide’s god Proteus or M. Bazaillas’s languishing 
estheticism. The gospel of syndicalism, as preached by 
him, is eminently a Gospel of Work. The part of the 
industrial process in which he is interested is not dis- 
tribution but production,—and production not as a mere 
means to consumption, but as an activity good in itself. 
His chief concern has been for the development in the 
working-class of a genuine morale des producteurs. ‘‘He 
has had,’’ as M. Guy-Grand has said, ‘‘no other aim than 
to maintain or to arouse in the proletariat the feeling of 
right, of dignity, of the respect due to labor, to love, to 
the family.’’ On the matter of sexual ethics he has 
uttered what to many French revolutionaries must ap- 
pear a hard saying: ‘‘Society will become more just only 
in the measure in which it becomes more chaste. I think 
there is no truth more certain than this.’’ It is Proudhon, 
among his socialistic predecessors, who is closest akin to 
Sorel in moral feeling. 

No mere ‘mobilism’ then, but the conception of the 
freedom and discontinuity of those creative acts by 
which the world is made new: this it is which, first and 
foremost, the philosopher of syndicalism finds congenial 
in Bergson’s teaching. He, too, so far as he is a Berg- 
sonian philosopher, has endeavored to recapture through 
intuition the essence of le moi profond, ‘‘to look within 
and discover what it is that exists at the bottom of our 
consciousness’’; and he too has assumed that by a re- 
turn to this fundamental form of consciousness the su- 
premely valuable mode of human experience is to be 
gained. And that one, out of Bergson’s many, ways of 
describing the nature of intuition, which was ‘adopted by 
Sorel, is summed up in the following passage of ‘‘Les 
données immédiates de la conscience’’: 
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[We reach the deeper sclf] by apprehending our inner states as living 
things, incessantly in process of formation, as states refractory to al] 
measurement. ... But the moments in which we thus resume possession 
of ourselves are rare, and it is for this reason that we are but rarely free, 
Ordinarily we live outside ourselves, we perceive only the colorless phantom 
of our true Self; ... we are acted rather than act ourselves. To act 
freely is to resume possession of oneself, to put oneself back into pure 
duration. ... [To understand what this means we must] carry ourselves 
back in thought to those moments of our lives when we made some grave 
decision, moments of a unique kind, which will never be repeated, any more 
than the past phases of a nation’s life will ever come back again. . . . If 
our action [in such a moment] was pronounced by us to be free, it was 
because the relation of this action to the state from which it issued could 
not be expressed by any law. There could here be no question of fore- 
seeing the act beforehand, or of reasoning about the possibility of the con- 
trary action, once the deed is done.’ 


To gain the saving intuition, then, means, for Sorel, to 
experience this sort of liberty; and we experience it 
‘‘when we make an effort to create within ourselves a 
new man, by breaking the historical framework which 
shuts us in.”’ 

Such is the version of the Bergsonian intuition in 
which the philosopher of syndicalism found reénforce- 
ment of his conviction,—reached primarily, I am sure, 
on quite other grounds, grounds of political and economic 
experience,—that the hackneyed catch-word of many of 
the social democrats, and of the moderates of all schools, 
—‘evolution, not revolution,’’—needs to be exactly re- 
versed. We must not try to build the society of the 
future out of the beggarly elements of old institutions. 
Only in a radical break with the past can there be salva- 
tion. For it is, on good Bergsonian principles, ‘‘an ab- 
surdity to propose to calculate the future by means of 
the supposed tendencies of the past.’? What the past 
has left of external, finished products which can be used 
as tools for future use, we do well, indeed, to conserve. 
Sorel here converts Bergson’s favorite antithesis of mat- 
ter and life into the economic contrast between machines 





? Bergson, ‘‘ Données immédiates,’’ 7th ed., p. 178; cited in part by Sorel, 
‘‘Réflexions sur la violence,’’ 3d ed., p. 72. 
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and products, on the one hand, and the process of produc- 
tion, on the other. Machinery, past inventions, includ- 
ing therein works of artistic genius,—these are dead, 
though by no means valueless. Materialized in definite 
form, they may be kept for the service to which they can 
be put. But the life of a people is not a ready-made 
thing, but a creative process; and what is at the heart 
of this process, its controlling factor (here comes in 
again the Marxian element) is the organization of eco- 
nomic production. This, then, and with it the entire 
social life and moral spirit of the people, must be wholly 
renewed. And in attempting this task of fresh creation, 
we must not try to infer what can be and what ought to 
be from what has been. Men must 


off-cast 
Their moorings from the habitable past, 
And venture chartless on the sea 
Of storm-engendering liberty. 


It has already been made evident that the syndicalist 
theory is, in great part, an original and paradoxical 
synthesis of Marxian and Bergsonian ideas. This com- 
bination appears in one of its most curious phases in the 
form of a conjunction of the Marxian doctrine of the 
necessity for maintaining a proletarian class-conscious- 
ness and class-struggle, with the Bergsonian anti-intel- 
lectualism. The real enemies of the working-class, as 
portrayed by the syndicalist, are not so much the capi- 
talists as the ‘intellectuals’; the writers in Le Mouve- 
ment Socialiste seem, as a rule, to shrink with greater 
aversion from a professor than from a plutocrat. ‘‘My 
only originality,’’ M. Sorel somewhat too modestly ob- 
serves, ‘‘consists in having maintained that the prole- 
tariat can free itself without needing to have recourse to 
the professionels bourgeois de l’mtelligence.’’ His great 
concern has been ‘‘to put the proletariat on guard against 
the invasion of the ideas and the moeurs’’ of the class 
which is its enemy, ‘‘to free the common people from the 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 4. 28 
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superstition du livre.’’ For the ‘producing class’ is stil] 
relatively uncorrupted by intelligence; it retains much of 
that ‘spontaneity,’ that freshness and purity of instinct, 
that capacity for actually making things, and that in- 
capacity for talking about them, which constitute the true 
values of existence. The fault with the bourgeoisie is less 
that it is greedy than that it is denaturalized by being 
intellectualized. Its whole habit of mind is profoundly 
vitiated by certain ‘conventional lies’ of modern culture, 
—lies which, for the most part, have hitherto been seri- 
ously opposed only by the religious defenders of super- 
naturalism, by such protestants against the ‘‘illusion of 
rationalism’’ as Paseal and Newman, with whom M. Sorel 
has from the first manifested a lively sympathy.’ For 
three centuries the educated classes have been learning 
the cult of positive science; but ‘‘this science, of the 
marvellous achievements of which the bourgeoisie is wont 
to boast, has no such certainty as those who live by the 
professional exploitation of science would have people 
suppose.’’ The syndicalist, therefore, must devote him- 
self to ‘‘ruining the prestige of bourgeois culture,’’ and 
to establishing a sort of spiritual quarantine about the 
common people to save them from the infection of aca- 
demic ideas and ideals. 

This, of course, constitutes the radical difference be- 
tween the program of social democracy (whether ortho- 
dox or revisionist) and the program of syndicalism; 
it explains why, in its method, syndicalism substitutes 
‘direct’ for political action, and why, in its aim, it sub- 
stitutes a loose federation of local groups of workers for 
the highly organized bureaucracy of the Socialist State. 


*It is interesting to observe that Sorel likes to dwell upon the affinities 
between these writers and Bergson. ‘‘More than one point of connec- 
tion,’’ he remarks, ‘‘might be established between Bergson and Pascal’’ 
(‘*Les illusions du progrés,’’ p. 51). ‘‘No one can read Newman without 
being struck by the analogies between his thought and that of Bergson. 
Those who like to connect the history of ideas with ethnological considera- 
tions will not fail to notice that Newman was of Jewish descent’’ 
(‘* Réflexions sur la violence,’’ p. 45). 
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Social democracy has always sought to benefit the op- 
pressed classes by distributing to all more or less uni- 
form slices of bourgeois culture, well-being, and leisure. 
Its method for bringing this about has been to segregate 
the leaders of the proletariat and send them to sit in 
parliament side by side with the leaders of bourgeois 
democracy. Not only has the method been a failure,— 
because those leaders through this association have al- 
ways acquired bourgeois ideas, tastes, and ambitions, 
and eventually, in one fashion or another, have betrayed 
the cause they represented; but, even if this had not 
been the case, the end pursued would have been a bad 
one. Accordingly, M. Sorel,—himself a person eminently 
professorial in type,—has put forth many books, thick- 
fringed with foot notes, and crowded with remarkably 
various learning and ingenious argument, to preserve 
the proletariat from a debauching contact with culture. 

It is the same purpose which explains Sorel’s defense 
of ‘violence.’ The attempts of benevolent reformers to 
bring about social pacification, the slow but constant 
yielding of one position after another by the prosperous 
classes,—partly through fear, partly through a senti- 
mental humanitarianism,—these are tendencies which 
seem to the syndicalist wholly ominous. They might con- 
ceivably end in an almost complete surrender by the 
propertied class of their present economic advantages; 
but that consummation, so realized, would be a disaster. 
For it would mean that, in the process, the two classes 
had been more and more brought together in codperative 
effort, had little by little been merged in one another, 
under the softening influence of sympathy and good na- 
ture. But the effect of this would be that the distinctive 
virtues of the proletariat,—or at least the virtues poten- 
tially distinctive of a proletariat,—would be lost; the 
people would be corrupted and enervated by bourgeois 
vices and, what are worse, bourgeois ideals. The hidden 
treasure of moral force which the working-class uncon- 
sciously carries with it is the great hope of the future; 
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and this would be melted away under the warmth of an 
era of good feeling. Violence, therefore——by which 
Sorel chiefly means strikes,—must be resorted to, in order 
to check the tendency of the bourgeoisie, to kill the pro- 
letarian spirit by kindness: 

Not only can proletarian violence render certain the future revolution, 
but it also seems the only means now at the disposal of the European 
nations, brutalized by humanitarianism, for recovering their former energy. 
This violence forces capitalism to occupy itself exclusively with its material 
concerns and tends to restore to it those bellicose qualities which it formerly 
possessed. . . . The danger which threatens the future of the world may 
be escaped if the proletariat . . . succeeds, through violence, in consoli- 
dating once more the division of society into classes. . . . Such violence is 
perhaps not the most effective means for obtaining immediate material 
benefits; but it can save the world from barbarism.‘ 


In such a class struggle the motive will not be, as it is 
in the minds of many social democrats, envy of the rich; 
it will simply be the determination of the proletariat to 
maintain its distinctive character and separate existence. 
To do this it needs a good enemy to fight; and, for the 
sake of all concerned, it must not allow its enemy, through 
a weak complaisance, to cease to act as an enemy should. 

But the most original contribution of Sorel to the 
theory of syndicalist agitation is the doctrine of the 
necessity for providing the popular mind with a ‘myth,’ 
if it is to be stirred to revolutionary and creative action. 
This too is formulated in Bergsonian categories. For 
the first step in ‘creation’ consists in fashioning the im- 
age of ‘‘a wholly artificial world, projected into the fu- 
ture, and to be formed by movements which depend on 
us.”’ ‘‘Thus,’’ adds the syndicalist philosopher, ‘‘our 
[Bergsonian] liberty becomes perfectly intelligible.’ 
Now, in order that the masses of the people may become 
creatively impassioned, they must have put before them 
a vivid, concrete, pictorial, comparatively definite rep- 
resentation of a future event which touches them all pro- 
foundly and is entirely within their comprehension. Ex- 





*<‘Réflexions sur la violence,’’ pp. 120, 130. 
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amples of the efficacy of such myths are to be seen in 
Jewish messianism and in the millennial expectations of 
the early Christians. The ‘social myth’ which syndical- 
ism offers to the masses of to-day is the project of a 
general strike. Only,—and here Bergsonian intuitionism 
comes opportunely to syndicalism’s aid,—argument con- 
cerning the practicability of a general strike, or concern- 
ing its probable outcome, is rigorously forbidden. ‘‘When 
one places oneself on the ground of myths, one is be- 
yond the reach of all refutation. The fact has led many 
to say that socialism is a sort of religion. And, in fact, 
it has long since been noted that religious convictions 
are independent of criticism. From this some have sup- 
posed that it is possible to draw the conclusion that all 
which professes to be above science is a religion... . 
But Bergson has shown us that it is not religion alone 
which occupies the region of the deeper consciousness ; 
the revolutionary myths have their place there by the 
same title. The arguments of Yves Guyot against social- 
ism, regarded as a religion, seem to me to rest upon an 
imperfect knowledge of the new psychology.’’* At times 
M. Sorel seems to mean by this appeal to the ‘deeper 
consciousness’ merely that the general strike will be one 
of those unprecedented creative acts, the possibilities and 
consequences of which can never be fully determined be- 
forehand by considering merely the ways in which things 
have happened in the past. But he more particularly con- 
nects this detail of the syndicalistic scheme with another 
aspect of Bergson’s philosophy, namely, with the doc- 
trine of the ‘‘interpenetration and fusion’’ of the mo- 
ments of real duration. It would indeed, Sorel observed, 
“‘be difficult to cite many other examples which could so 
perfectly exhibit the value of the doctrines of the cele- 
brated professor.’’ For in the state of mind of a work- 
ing man dreaming of the general strike we have realized 





*In early Christianity, M. Sorel has a peculiar interest. It (as he con- 
ceives it) served him for a model for much in the syndicalist propaganda. 
*‘*Réflexions sur la violence,’’ p. 49. 
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that instantaneous co-presence and interpenetration of 
diverse elements which is the essence of ‘duration.’ It 
is a method of presenting the socialist ideal which has all 
the advantages that a ‘‘total knowledge, according to the 
teaching of Bergson, has, in contrast with analysis.’’ It 
sums up and fuses in an indivisible moment of present 
consciousness all the dearest memories of the past of the 
working-class. For ‘‘strikes have engendered in the prol- 
etariat its noblest, its deepest, its most potent feelings; 
and so the idea of the general strike, bringing all these 
feelings together in one, gives to each its maximum of 
intensity. Appealing to the poignant memories of past 
individual conflicts, it infuses with an intense vitality all 
the details of the present complex of consciousness. 
We thus gain that intuition of socialism which lan- 
guage can never give us in an altogether clear form; 
and we gain it in an instantaneously perceived whole. 
It is the perfect knowledge of the Bergsonian philos- 
ophy.’’ 

Unhappily, however, for his myth, the founder of the 
syndicalist philosophy was not wholly rid of intellectual- 
ity; and it seems pretty apparent, between the lines, that 
he has seen as clearly as any old-school socialist that the 
first and most certain result of a real and persistent gen- 
eral strike would be that a great many people would 
starve, and that the proletariat would probably starve 
first. Consequently many passages imply that the social 
myth is merely a beneficent illusion, a vision of some- 
thing which can never happen. Myths, he says, are not 
‘descriptions of things, but expressions of volitions.’’ 
They are not ‘utopias’; for ‘‘a utopia is comparable to 
an observed reality,’’ and a myth is not. The imaginary 
world which the myth pictures is ‘‘placed in a future 
which has no determinate date in chronology; such a 
world may be regarded as being outside of time; it there- 
fore in fact corresponds to the noumenon,’’—the super- 
sensible, non-temporal realm of being which still lin- 
gered as a last residuum of Platonism in the philosophy 
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of Kant. The expectations of the Jewish prophets and 
the early Christians, Sorel is fond of pointing out, were 
never, and could never have been, literally realized; the 
myths, the glowing pictures of that which was to be, 
which gave form to those expectations were none the less 
efficacious. Without its inextinguishable messianic antic- 
ipation, the Jewish race would scarcely have been that 
prodigy of history which it has been; without the belief 
that, before all who had heard the Master speak should 
taste of death, the tribes of the earth should see the Son 
of Man coming on the clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory, and sending forth his angels with a great 
sound of a trumpet to gather his elect from the four 
winds,—without this belief early Christianity could never 
have appealed as it did to the generation among whom 
it was first disseminated. Sorel neglects, however, to 
add that these hopes were not viewed as ‘myths’ by those 
who accepted them and were not preached by prophets 
who disbelieved their own prophecies. It appears du- 
bious if Christian chiliasm would have greatly flourished 
if propagated by teachers who avowedly regarded their 
teaching merely as a useful fiction, and looked upon the 
tremendous descriptions of the Lord’s reappearing as 
exciting images which probably would never be real- 
ized. 

Such are the Bergsonian elements in the philosophy 
which lies behind the movement of revolutionary syn- 
dicalism, as it has been set forth by its first and most 
original representative. These ideas, however, appar- 
ently no longer make up the philosophy of M. Sorel him- 
self. Though new editions of his syndicalist writings 
continue to appear, it would seem that he is no longer 
a syndicalist. He has turned from the myth of the gen- 
eral strike to an older myth of singularly different char- 
acter, that of the restoration of the Bourbons to their 
ancient throne. M. Sorel, in a word, is said to have be- 
come, within the last year or two, a royalist, and to be 
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now serving as the editor of a legitimist newspaper.’ 
The transformation, while striking, is less surprising 
than it might appear, and, indeed, was indicated as a 
likely outcome before it occurred, by a writer who has 
made a special study of the history of syndicalism. 
Neo-royalism and syndicalism have, after all, some very 
important things in common; a deep distrust of reason, 
a contempt for bourgeois democracy, a peculiar hatred 
for the catchwords, the ideas, and the aspirations char- 
acteristic of the eighteenth century and its great revolu- 
tion, a yearning for some millennial age which is to be 
reached by a violent overturning of the present order, 
rather than by a patient, gradual improvement and re- 
adjustment of our existing institutions. And Sorel, 
whose liking, even while a syndicalist, for such op- 
ponents of rationalism as Pascal and Newman I have 
already remarked, doubtless finds in his new position 
a more congenial atmosphere than before for his sym- 
pathy with certain features of Catholic Christianity. The 
peculiarity of anti-intellectualism is that you cannot be 
sure where it will bring you out. What it leads you away 
from,—the sober austerities and the hard, slow achieve- 
ments of the life of reason,—you know. But it is a road 
which soon forks, and there is at the turning no plain 
guide-post to point in the one direction rather than the 
other; all the clearly decipherable guide-posts have been 
left behind in the place you came from. And the one 
branch if followed to its extreme brings you to a position 
diametrically opposite to that which lies at the end of the 
other. Turn to the left, and you will finally find yourself 
led to an anti-rationalistic, irresponsible and sentimental 
radicalism; turn to the right, and you will find a still 
broader highway to an equally irresponsible reactionism. 
A broader highway, I say; for on the whole, experience 


*I have not seen M. Sorel’s latest writings (he has apparently published 
no new book within the past year), and can report this only at second hand. 
Cf. the remarks of M. Ernest Dimnet, Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1913, p. 27, 
and Mr. H. Chisholm in The Britannica Year-Book, 1913, p. 19. 
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seems to show that the tendency of anti-intellectualist 
movements to issue in traditionalism, in a revival of what 
had seemed beaten causes, is in the long run even 
stronger than their tendency to issue in an impatient 
zeal for revolutionary innovations. This was certainly 
shown to be the case in the eventual working out of the 
anti-intellectualism, the contempt for the commonplace 
and stubborn Understanding, of the Romanticists of the 
early nineteenth century. Romanticism, of course, had 
many and diverse results, good and bad; but the historic 
consequence which can with most certainty be ascribed to 
that large and vague but immensely important movement 
of thought, is the reinvigoration of certain old institutions 
and old faiths which in the eighteenth century had seemed 
about to disappear. Friedrich Schlegel’s is the typical 
spiritual career of the Romantiker; and it was a career 
which, beginning with a conception of the Romantic ideal 
as that of constant incompletion and endless Becoming, 
closed in medievalism, in a glorification of ‘the ages of 
faith,’ and in a devout acceptance of the unchanging 
dogmas of Mother Church. When a man appeals from 
the understanding to intuition in ethical and religious 
matters, he is very likely to find that, at the end, his 
intuitive insight strangely coincides with the beliefs of 
his grandfathers. And there are many signs, of late,— 
M. Sorel’s progress from syndicalism to royalism is not 
the only one,—which go to show that the neo-romanticism 
of Bergson, while it has developed both a right and a left 
wing, inclines more strongly to the right than to the 
left. Even M. Chide, whose glorification of the god Pro- 
teus has already been mentioned, and who might nat- 
urally be supposed to represent the extreme left of Berg- 
sonism, also sees in Bergson’s anti-intellectualism a vin- 
dication of the great Catholic apologists,—Loyola, Pas- 
cal, Bossuet, even Joseph De Maistre,—nay, even Ter- 
tullian. ‘‘These theologians,’’ he observes, ‘‘were mar- 
vellously penetrated long before M. Bergson by the fact 
of universal fluidity, of the strange solidarities which knit 
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all creatures together, of the possibility at every moment 
of a deviation from laws which have in them nothing 
fixed, nothing necessary.’’ And M. Sorel, even when he 
was an aggressive revolutionary in his social doctrines, 
intimated that the new philosophy, in substituting a sort 
of cosmic indeterminism for the Cartesian mechanistic 
universe, had vindicated Pascal, whose grievance against 
Cartesianism was that it excluded God from the world 
(at least through its implications) by excluding miracle, 
—which (the phrase is M. Sorel’s) ‘‘is a material experi- 
ence of the divine presence.’’ So Mrs. Hermann con- 
cludes her chapter on Bergson with the remark that ‘‘to 
believe in creative evolution is to believe in miracles.” 
M. Bergson might appear to have excluded this last inter- 
pretation in advance by making ‘matter’ subject to rigid 
laws and introducing indetermination and the possibility 
of incomprehensible new modes of action only into the 
realm of life and consciousness. But I do not think it 
can be said that he has with any clearness and consistency 
precluded such applications of his philosophy of nature 
as those which, in the sentences quoted, Chide and Sorel 
have given. For the supposed relations of ‘life’ and 
‘matter’ are, at best, left, in large measure, in extreme 
obscurity; meanwhile, it seems clear that ‘life’ is the 
primary and prepotent reality, and that it can to an un- 
defined degree break through that incrustation of ma- 
terial rigidity which it has, at the same time, a strange 
propensity to form. 

At all events, the most marked effect of the deep in- 
fiuence which Bergson’s doctrine has had upon many 
Frenchmen of the younger generation,—not only through 
his books, but still earlier through his teaching at Ecole 
Normale,—has, in the opinion of many observers, been 
to create an intellectual atmosphere in which, not, in- 
deed, a staid conservatism, but emotional reactionisms 
of all sorts naturally flourish. Certainly,—at least to the 
alien looker-on,—a new mood seems of late, and rather 
suddenly, to have become dominant in the French mind. 
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And there is undeniable plausibility in the view of those 
who hold that the vogue of Bergsonism in France has 
been one of the real causes of this resurgence of the re- 
actionary temper, of the contempt for ‘analysis’ and the 
impatience at steady-going constructive efforts in polit- 
ical and social reform, which seem to be the ruling fash- 
ions of the day. 

We have, however, a propos of the general anti-intel- 
lectualism which has played a part both in Sorel’s syn- 
dicalism and in his abandonment of it, been led to digress 
somewhat from the theme which is just now more prop- 
erly our concern, namely, the ethical tendencies to which 
the conception of creative evolution gives rise. It is not 
alone in the syndicalist agitation that this conception has 
produced practically significant effects. In vaguer and 
simpler forms it is affecting many minds of our time and 
suggesting, though it cannot be said strictly to necessi- 
tate, certain moral attitudes congenial to it. A meta- 
physical proposition, being ostensibly a description of 
reality and not a prescription of an ideal, does not di- 
rectly imply an ethics; it leaves the question what we 
ought to do, among the things which the nature of the 
universe permits us to do, logically untouched. But for 
all that, men naturally incline to derive, from a strikingly 
drawn picture of what the world really is and what is 
going on therein, intimations of what it is best worth 
while for them to be about. And the ethical consequence 
which many are likely to derive from the Bergsonian 
doctrine of creative evolution alone is doubtless a vague 
belief in the intrinsic desirability of constant but sequen- 
tial change, a sort of generalized progressivism. Thus 
a writer in one of our popular magazines ® has described 
this philosophy in good American slang as the ‘‘deadly 
enemy of the stand-pat intellect in all its forms’’; and 
he adds: ‘‘If I were interested in keeping churches, con- 
stitutions and customs fixed so that they would not 





*Mr. Walter Lippmann, in The American Magagine, 1912. 
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change, I should regard Bergson as the most dangerous 
man in the world. The spread of his teaching will put 
all institutions on the defensive.’’ It is, however, a 
somewhat humorous commentary on this picture of M. 
Bergson as the arch-iconoclast, that the most methodical 
attempt thus far made to elaborate an ethical theory and 
a sociology, not merely upon Bergsonian principles, but 
upon this particular Bergsonian principle of creative 
evolution,—M. Joseph Wilbois’s ‘‘Devoir et Durée,’’— 
culminates in a defense of ultramontanism. M. Wilbois 
modestly professes to have attempted merely to apply 
the doctrine of ‘‘Creative Evolution’’ to the problems of 
society, to write a sort of continuation of that work in 
which the élan vital is traced through its later develop- 
ments into an élan humain and an élan moral; his ‘meta- 
sociology’ is thus simply ‘‘a generalization, or a carry- 
ing out in detail, of the plan of Bergson.’’ But the 
execution of this plan, though it gives us, by the way, 
a number of sound and sensible remarks on questions 
of ethics and of moral education, brings us at last to the 
conclusions that ‘‘in social matters, free examination is 
worse than a crime, it is an error of method,’’ since it 
substitutes the analytic process of the intellect for the 
immediacy of intuition; that the intuitive experience of 
the Christian life is mediated through a supernatural 
society which must be hierarchically organized; that 
“*the sole depository of the divine action”’ in this society, 
‘tis he who lives by the very rhythm of the Church, that 
is to say its central organ,’’ the Pope; and that the faith- 
ful do well to hold their intellects off even from historical 
inquiries about the origin and development of dogmas, 
so little has ‘‘this evolution of formulas and of interpre- 
tations of them in the artificial time of the historians in 
common with the life of a society such as the Church.”’ 
The case of M. Wilbois is one more piece of evidence of 
the fact that the preponderant, though by no means the 
only, result of the influence of Bergsonism upon contem- 
porary society has been to give new courage to obscur- 
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antism in all its forms and all its degrees. But we have 
not yet noted that version of the Bergsonian intuition,— 
the sixth and last of those we are to consider,—which 
is perhaps the most aptly fitted of all to serve this end. 
(6) When M. Bergson consents to explain in more 
concrete terms what is meant by the intuitively verified 
proposition that real time is ‘indivisible,’ he frequently 
construes it as signifying the obliteration of the usual 
distinction between past and present. If moments ‘in- 
terpenetrate,’ then what are called past moments are not 
only as real, but also as truly present, as that limited 
fraction of the past which, because of the exigencies of 
action, we artificially single out as ‘the present.’ ‘‘To 
regard the past as non-existent is an illusion,—an illu- 
sion useful, and even needful, for the life of action, but 
dangerous in the highest degree for speculation.’’*® Thus 
in the deeper self to which the intuitive experience en- 
ables us to penetrate, all our past is conserved without 
loss. Consciousness, in its true nature, is memory, and 
perfect memory. If, now, the implications of this ver- 
sion of the intuition are carried out, it follows that reality 
is after all a highly ‘conservative system’ (somewhat in 
the physicist’s sense). Though there is always a small 
increment of novelty, the old vastly and increasingly 
preponderates over the new; the volume of the cosmic 
snowball (to use one of Bergson’s favorite figures) is 
not chiefly composed of fresh snow. Take from this 
doctrine the cue for an ethical teaching, and you will get 
a ‘conservative system’ in something other than the 
physicist’s sense. The Bergsonian intuition, in short, 
suggests even more naturally the view that the ideals 
and institutions of the past are sacred and unalterable, 
than the view that they are obsolete and negligible. It 
sanctions a generalized traditionalism still more char- 
acteristically than a generalized progressivism.’° 


*“*La perception du changement,’’ 1911, p. 30. 
*T say ‘‘still more characteristically,’’ because the theory of the im- 
perishability, in ‘real duration,’ of the past is the premise from which 
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This is one of the aspects of Bergsonism which appear 
especially to appeal to M. Edouard LeRoy, one of Berg- 
son’s most interesting disciples and expositors. M. Le- 
Roy is,—or at all events was, before the promulgation 
of the papal encyclical Pascendi gregis,—a lay Roman 
Catholic theologian of modernist sympathies. His prin- 
cipal publication, before his book on Bergson, was a vol- 
ume of connected essays, ‘‘Dogme et critique’’ (1907), 
in which he endeavored to use the distinction between in- 
tellection and action as a basis for a reconciliation of the 
claims of reason and those of ecclesiastical authority." 
Of a religion without authoritative dogmas imposed 
upon the acceptance of the faithful, M. LeRoy was ap- 
parently unable to conceive; but he was also unable to 
conceive how any external authority could make a man’s 
intelligence ‘‘regard an argument as sound which he 
finds to be feeble, or a conception as meaningful which 
to him is devoid of sense.’’ The solution of the difficulty, 
then, must consist in giving to the dogmas of the church 
an exclusively moral and practical significance. The 


church has authority over action; and its dogmas must 
be accepted as true so far as they are pertinent to action. 
But they need not be accepted as intellectually true. By 
means of this semi-pragmatistic distinction, M. LeRoy 
was able to give to the doctrines which he specifically dis- 





the doctrine of the creative freedom of each present moment is inferred. 
The new moment is novel, and therefore free, precisely because it contains 
all the past, and something more; it constitutes as a whole a sum which 
never before existed. (Here, again, we must carefully forget part of 
Bergson’s doctrine.) If, on the contrary, any of the past lapsed, one 
could not be sure that the new moment was not a repetition of a sum of 
content which had already been realized. A constant accumulation without 
loss is the one type of process in which mere repetition is absolutely pre- 
eluded. But the more proper inference from this account of ‘duration’ 
would seem to be, not that the new moment is wholly novel in its content, 
but merely that by it a small measure of novelty is added to an incom- 
parably greater mass of unchangeable content coming from the past. 
“This book has been condemned by the ecclesiastical censorship. The 
condemnation has been accepted by the author in such a manner that the 
incident (says the author of the article ‘Modernism’ in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia) involves ‘‘no reflection on the catholicity of M. LeRoy.’’ 
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eussed,—those of the personality of God, of the resurrec- 
tion, and of the real presence in the Eucharist,—a status 
searcely less dubious and illusive than that which M. 
Sorel’s ‘social myths’ finally assume. 

If (which is dubious) there is any possible view which 
is not Bergsonian, this would appear to be such a view. 
For it radically separates intellect and action, upon the 
familiar plan of water-tight compartments in the mind; 
while Bergson defines ‘intellect’ as existing solely for 
the sake of action. It is not, at any rate, the concep- 
tion for which M. LeRoy finds encouragement in Berg- 
son’s philosophy. It is rather for a deference to tradi- 
tion, for a conviction of the importance of maintaining 
unbroken one’s ‘‘historic continuity’’ with the past. He 
writes : 


To live is, indeed, according to the new philosophy, to be always creating 
something new; but ‘new,’ be it understood, in the sense of an augmenta- 
tion and progression in relation to what has gone before. Life, in a word 

. is an ascent upon the path of increasing spiritualization. Such, at 
least, is its deep aspiration, the primary tendency which first produced and 
still animates it. . . . Does not this undeniable fact, when once recognized, 
awaken in us the surmise of an immanent law directing all the effort of 
life... operating, no doubt, by no fatal and mechanical necessity, but 
at each moment defining itself better and marking a direction of progress? 
... And thus, according to the new philosophy, all the past survives 
forever in us, and through us issues in action. ... The law immanent 
in life is, as it were, a call for an unending transcendence of one’s present 
self. Before this future, which lies beyond present experience, whence shall 
we draw the strength to inspire us? Is there not room to ask whether 
there have not already appeared here and there in the course of history 
intuitions which illumine for us with a prophetic light the obseure road 
of the future? Here would be the point of insertion of the religious prob- 
lem in the new philosophy.” 


Of the philosophy of religion which M. LeRoy regards 
as properly following from this aspect of the philosophy 
of real duration he gives only a hint; but it would seem, 
from the passage quoted, to be one which would em- 
phasize not merely the importance of continuity in moral 
and religious evolution, but also the value of tradition, 





“Une philosophie nouvelle: Henri Bergson, 1912; English translation 
by V. Benson, 1913. 
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and would readily find room for a doctrine of the irrever- 
sibility of already formulated dogmas. It would thus be 
a philosophy favorable to the general religious position 
which M. LeRoy had previously taken, and an especially 
suitable Bergsonian basis for the thorough-going ultra- 
montanism of M. Wilbois. 

Such appear to be the practical tendencies of ‘the 
new philosophy’ which have thus far manifested them- 
selves.1* To impute to M. Bergson himself all the conse- 
quences which his disciples have educed from his teach- 
ing would, of course, be unjust, especially in view of the 
fact that some of these disciples have not so much learned 
their ethical opinions from him as found in his phi- 
losophy a convenient armory of weapons for the defense 
of opinions already adopted. Yet for some part of these 
results M. Bergson clearly is responsible. He is respon- 
sible for the common assumption of these divergent doc- 
trines, that the chief end of man is to experience the 
‘intuition of real duration.’’ He is responsible for de- 
fining that intuition in ways so obscure, so various and 
so contradictory that the most incongruous interpreta- 
tions of its nature may equally claim the sanction of his 
words. He is responsible for the pervasive irration- 
alism which runs through all these interpretations. It is 
true that he has himself protested that it is not that he 
loves the intellect less but intuition more, that he 
has no practical hostility to the temper and methods of 
science. These protests give evidence of a creditable 
striving to attain philosophic catholicity and to be all 
things to all men. In their more extreme expressions 
they contradict, but they do not effectually alter, the 
prevailing tendency of his teaching; anti-intellectual- 
ism is, as we saw at the beginning of these studies, logic- 
ally too deep-seated in his philosophy, and the craving 





% Through lack of space I am prevented from discussing the curious ac- 
count of the theological implications of his metaphysics which M. Bergson 
gives in his much talked about letters to Father de Tonquédec (‘‘ ftudes 
par des Péres de la Compagnie de Jesus,’’ 130, p. 515.) 
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for some mystically direct and ineffable access to the 
heart of things apparently is too irrepressible in his 
temperament, to be dispelled by a few constrained con- 
tradictions. He is one of those teachers,—teachers al- 
ways assured of an enthusiastic weleome,—who offer, not 
a disciplinary regimen, but a wonder-working nostrum, 
to an eager and impatient generation 


Crying aloud for an opiate boon, 
To comfort the human want, 
From the bosom of magical skies. 


It is, of course, true that the abstraction to which Berg- 
son vaguely refers as ‘the intellect,’ is neither the whole 
of human life nor the sole source of human values. That 
it is not, is no new discovery; mankind, and even phi- 
losophers, did not need to await our age to learn that 
concepts are not identical with the things conceived nor 
thinking about life the same as living it. Among our con- 
temporaries, it was not the author of ‘‘Creative Evolu- 
tion’? who gave vivacious expression to this truism in 
the remark that ‘‘reality is not an unearthly ballet of 
bloodless categories.’’ It is, however, possible for most 
people to acknowledge all this without supposing that 
reason, or even the ‘analytic understanding,’ by their 
very natures falsify reality and are excluded from the 
type of human experience which is of highest worth. But 
both these implications are patent in the Bergsonian doc- 
trine of the superiority of intuition. His anti-intellectual- 
ism (it is well to repeat) is wholly different in temper 
from that of pragmatism. This essentially sentimental 
intuitionism, with its depreciation of ‘the life of action,’ 
and the pragmatic voluntarism, are antipodal in spirit 
and in practical tendency. 

Finally, it is the philosophy of M. Bergson himself and 
not merely that of his disciples, which must be considered 
responsible for that backward-turning habit of thought 
which so ill agrees with the conception of ‘creative evolu- 
tion.’ That conception seems to me to have value both 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 4. 29 
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as a cosmological hypothesis and as the hint of a moral 
ideal and a religious interpretation of life. M. Bergson 
was in no sense the originator of it, but he has given it 
greatly increased currency. He has, however, combined 
it with another conception which robs it of nearly all 
value and meaning; namely, with the conception of the 
deepest insight and the greatest good as consisting in a 
‘return to the immediate,’’—in all those strange per- 
formances described by terms beginning with re,—to 
which his pages constantly invite us. In this (as in cer- 
tain other respects which I have elsewhere pointed out) 
his doctrine is profoundly at war with itself; but the side 
of it which appears to me to be dominant and chiefly 
characteristic is its negative and retrogressive side. In 
the appealing name of ‘creative evolution’ we are prac- 
tically invited to go back to the primitive, to lapse into 
a ‘self’ which is ‘deeper’ precisely because it is rudi- 
mentary and sub-rational, to return to the rock of the 
pit whence we were digged. But this is hardly the 
direction in which a genuinely temporalistic moralist 
should be expected to face. The ‘immediate,’—at least 
the sort of immediate from which we have emerged,— 
should, to such a moralist, seem precisely the part of 
our life which it is most imperative for us to transcend. 
One of our English poets has understood far better than 
Bergson the relative place and value which a truly evolu- 
tionary and humanistic philosophy should assign to ‘the 
immediate’ and to ‘the intellect.’ To George Meredith, 
too, life is unceasing becoming, and men the children of 
an ever-travailing Mother; but to these her chosen she 
has given 
brain, her prize of gifts, 
Sky of the senses! on which height, 
Not disconnected, yet released, 
They see how spirit comes to light, 
Through conquest of the inner beast, 
Which Measure tames to movement sane . 
Never is earth misread by brain: 


That is the welling of her, there 
The mirror... . 
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Her children of the laboring brain, 
These are the champions of the race, 

True parents, and the sole humane, 
With understanding for their base. 


Arruur O. Lovesoy. 
Tas Jouns Hopkins UNIvERsItTyY. 





ENGLISH DIVORCE LAW AND THE REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


HELEN BOSANQUET. 


f Becwwrg English law in relation to Divorce stands in 
need of amendment is very generally admitted. It 
has grown up haphazard, in the interest of the ruling 
classes, and bears no relation to the needs of the people 
at large. Until 1857 a decree of divorce could only be 
obtained by a lengthy process, culminating in a private 
act of Parliament, and costing from £500 to £600. In 
1857 the jurisdiction previously exercised by the Ecclesi- 
astical Court was transferred, and is now exercised by 
the High Court of Justice in the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. The causes for which divorce is 
granted are briefly: to the husband on the ground of 
adultery on the part of the wife; to the wife on the ground 
of aggravated adultery, or adultery coupled with cruelty 
or with desertion for two years and upwards on the part 
of the husband. 

On three main points all members of the Commission 
which has recently reported were agreed. The first is, 
that the form of procedure necessary to obtain a divorce 
still tells very heavily,—almost prohibitively,—against 
the poor. Cases can be tried only before the High Court 
sitting in London, and that at a cost which makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the great majority of people. The 
average minimum cost of an undefended case from Lon- 
don is stated to be about £40 to £45, and considerably 
higher if from the country; while the cost of an ordinary 
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class of defended case varies from £70 to £500. It is 
open to those whose income is not above thirty-two shill- 
ings weekly to sue in forma pauperis, but the procedure 
is difficult and very few such cases are heard. The Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion that beyond all doubt 
the present means of administering the law are such as 
to place it beyond the reach of the poor. It is clear that 
if divorce is allowed at all, a grave injustice is done by 
withholding it from the reach of those to whom, owing to 
their straitened circumstances, the need for relief may 
be the greatest. It ought not to be regarded as a luxury 
in which the rich may indulge, but which the poor must 
forego. Recommendations are therefore made in the Re- 
port for utilizing local courts with a simplified form of 
procedure. 

The second important point upon which all the Com- 
missioners were agreed is, that there should be equality 
of the sexes before the law. This has long been the case 
in Scottish law, where the wife can sue for a divorce on 
the ground of her husband’s adultery, apart from any 
additional cruelty or desertion, and if successful, is at 
once entitled to the same share of his estate as if he 
were dead. In his evidence the Scottish Judge, Lord 
Salvesen, said: ‘‘I think our law conduces very much to 
the morality of husbands and to the peace of families.”’ 
The great majority of witnesses were agreed in favor of 
equality, but there were some who took the view that an 
act of adultery on the part of the husband might be con- 
sidered as more or less ‘accidental.’ On the other hand, 
the evidence was very strong that such ‘accidental’ acts 
might be fraught with most serious danger to the health 
of wife and children; and the Commissioners,—rightly 
as it seems to us,—considered that while they ‘‘do not 
overlook the arguments founded on physiological con- 
siderations, and the different consequences of immorality 
in one case or the other,’’ these arguments are out- 
weighed by other considerations. They recommend, 
therefore, that ‘‘whatever grounds are permitted to a 
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husband for obtaining a divorce from his wife, the same 
grounds shall be available for a wife in a suit against 
her husband.”’ 

On one more point of first importance the Commission- 
ers were agreed, and that is as to the harm done by the 
present system of reporting divorce cases in detail. In 
this matter they had to weigh the deterrent effects of 
publicity against the injury to public morality, and their 
recommendations seem well adapted to secure the desired 
ends. They are briefly: that the judge hearing a case 
should be expressly empowered to close the court for the 
whole or part of a case, or to order that portions of the 
proceedings should not be reported or published; that 
there should be no publication of a report of a case till 
after the case is finished; and that pictorial representa- 
tion of parties concerned should be absolutely prohibited. 
There seems little doubt that if effect is given to these 
recommendations there will be a wholesome check to the 
morbid curiosity to which the daily press now panders. 

We have now to deal with that part of the Report as to 
which the Commissioners were not agreed: the majority 
desiring to extend the grounds for which divorce might 
be granted; the minority desiring to restrict them to 
those already accepted. And, first, we must point out 
that in considering whether or no any new causes for 
divorce should be allowed, it is important to remember 
that in England, since 1895, a considerable amount of re- 
lief has been possible by way of ‘‘separation and main- 
tenance orders.’’ There is no doubt that the injustice of 
the Divorce Law in respect of the poor has been greatly 
alleviated by means of these orders, which serve as a pro- 
tection against the worse forms of ill-treatment between 
man and wife. These orders may be granted by a magis- 
trate in favor of a wife on the grounds of assault, deser- 
tion, persistent cruelty, or wilful neglect to provide main- 
tenance on the part of the husband; and they may pro- 
vide that the wife is no longer bound to cohabit with her 
husband, that she has legal custody of the children under 
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sixteen, and that the husband shall pay for maintenance 
a sum not exceeding £2 per week. Further, either hus- 
band or wife may apply if the other is an habitual drunk- 
ard, and obtain a similar order, with the addition that the 
wife (if she is the offending party) may, with her own 
consent, be committed to an Inebriates’ Home. Separa- 
tion under these orders is permanent unless and until the 
parties concerned become reconciled; 7. e., they remain 
man and wife, debarred from contracting another mar- 
riage, but able when they will to resume the normal re- 
lations of man and wife together. 

It is here that the parting of the ways between the two 
sections of the Commission begins. The majority recom- 
mend that the courts of summary jurisdiction should not 
have power to make orders for permanent separation, 
but only for two years; and that, if a permanent order 
should be necessary, the case should be referred to a 
superior court for a judicial separation or a divorce. As 
permanent judicial separation is subsequently con- 
demned, this means that divorce is recommended for all 
cases where separation for more than two years would 
be granted. 

In dealing with this point it would seem that the ma- 
jority have hardly done justice to the evidence before 
them. On their own showing a very large proportion of 
the persons separated by such orders become reconciled 
afterwards. We are not told how many of these recon- 
ciliations took place after a period of two years; but we 
agree with the minority that ‘‘the decisive reason why 
the attempt to class separation orders with decrees for 
divorce and permanent judicial separation is miscon- 
ceived is that the former are not in fact permanent at 
all. They come to an end ipso facto whenever the parties 
choose to reunite, and the evidence has made it over- 
whelmingly clear that these orders in most cases remain 
in force for a short time only.’’ 

The reason for which the majority desire to limit sep- 
aration as above is, that they consider it conduces to im- 
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morality, the parties concerned being driven to irregular 
unions because they are not free to marry again. The 
evidence on this point is very conflicting. Many witnesses 
think that separation orders lead to bad results. On the 
other hand, the clerks to justices throughout England 
and Wales, being asked whether there is reason to sup- 
pose that the orders lead to immorality, reply in the nega- 
tive to the number of one hundred and four out of one 
hundred and forty-one. It is clear that the risk of irreg- 
ular connections must be weighed against the risk of 
placing any obstacle in the way of reconciliations. The 
separation order is invaluable as a means of protection 
to the injured party; but that protection being granted, 
the opportunity should be left open as long as possible 
for the reunion which experience shows to be so frequent. 
The suggestion that the parties come together again 
largely because of the increased cost of living separately, 
carries with it the further implication that the respondent, 
upon whose application the divorce is to be considered, 
will not really be placed by it in a position to marry 
again, since he will still be responsible for the mainten- 
ance of his divorced wife. It is noteworthy that one of 
the signatories to the Report, Mrs. Tennant, is opposed 
to this leniency to the respondent; while another, Mr. 
J. A. Spender, would increase it by giving him or her the 
right to a decree of divorce after the lapse of three years 
from the decree of separation. 

The above recommendations for making separation 
orders introductory to divorce involve the further pro- 
posals for extending the ground upon which divorce 
should be granted. It is here that we come to the most 
delicate and debatable part of the task laid upon the Com- 
missioners. For the minority the matter was simple; 
guided by the one principle that marriage is indissoluble 
except in the case of adultery they had nothing to do 
but to reject any extension. But the majority laid down 
for themselves two principles which are much more dif- 
ficult of application. 
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In considering what law should be laid down in the best interests of 
the whole community, the State should be guided by two principles: ( 1) 
No law should be so harsh as to lead to its common disregard. (2) No 
law should be so lax as to lessen the regard for the sanctity of marriage 
(p. 95). 

It appears to us that those who allow the vague fear of possible injury 
to morality to exclude all other considerations, act in conflict with the 
first principle. The alternative is to recognize human needs, that divorce 
is not a disease, but a remedy for a disease, that homes are not broken up 
by a court, but by causes to which we have already sufficiently referred, 
and that the law should be such as would give relief where serious causes 
intervene, which are generally or properly recognized as leading to the 
break-up of married life. If a reasonable law, based upon human needs, 
be adopted, we think that the standard of morality will be raised and regard 
for the sanctity of marriage increased (p. 96). 


Guided by these considerations the majority proceed 
to consider what additional causes should be accepted as 
grounds for divorce. The first of these is wilful deser- 
tion, without the consent or against the will of the other 
party, and without reasonable ground, for a period of 
three years. ‘‘The main reason for introducing this 
cause as a ground of divorce is that wilful desertion, per- 
sisted in, breaks up a home even more than an act of 
adultery. . . . An unfortunate woman with a large family 
is left practically in the position of indigent widowhood 
until her husband dies, and even then she may not be able 
legally to prove his death.’’ The instance is unfortu- 
nately chosen. The cases in which a poor woman with a 
large family is able to find another man to undertake her 
responsibilities (unless she has first provided for the chil- 
dren in charitable institutions) are few and far between; 
while maintenance can be enforced upon the deserting 
husband just as well under a separation order as under 
divorce. The economic argument is really beside the 
mark, and rightly so. Few women would desire a divorce 
for the sake of bettering their positions if there were 
not graver reasons behind. 

Cruelty is already a ground for judicial separation; 
i. e., the injured party can obtain protection. The ma- 
jority consider that divorce is the proper remedy. 
Cruelty they would define as ‘‘such conduct by one mar- 
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ried person to the other party to the marriage as makes 
it unsafe, having regard to the risk of life, limb, or health, 
podily or mental, for the latter to continue to live with 
the former.’’ Nothing is said about the cruelty of either 
parent to the children; it is conceivable that this might 
be construed as indirect cruelty to the other parent, but 
there are few mothers who would not prefer to suffer 
themselves rather than to see their children suffer. 

In introducing incurable insamity as a ground for di- 
vorce, new ground is broken. The reason assigned for 
including this disease and not others is that ‘‘the in- 
curably insane have usually to be removed from their own 
homes, and are confined and isolated in an asylum or 
recognized establishment, and anything approaching 
family life is impossible.’’ The full recommendation is 
that the insanity which should form the ground of divorce 
should be certified as incurable, that the insane spouse 
should have been continuously confined for not less than 
five years, and should be, if a woman, not over fifty years, 
and if a man not over sixty years. 

We think it necessary to note that this recommenda- 
tion is in the face of strong evidence to the contrary. It 
is true that of twenty medical witnesses asked there was 
a majority in favor, twelve as against eight; but of the 
eleven who were specialists in mental disease only four 
were in favor and seven were against. On this point we 
quote from the Report of the minority: 


The great majority of experts on mental disease who gave evidence were 
very decidedly opposed to the proposal to make insanity a ground of 
divorce. This majority included four commissioners in lunacy, the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitor and a specialist of quite unique authority on this sub- 
ject, Sir George Savage. His evidence is well summed up in his final 
answer: ‘‘There is no doubt of the individual hardship, and that I have 
felt. I entered upon it with a feeling, and I must say, rather in favor of 
the divorce, but the more I have considered the individual reports from these 
people, and the more I have considered my own forty years’ experience, I 
cannot help thinking that there is not ground enough to justify the altera- 
tion.’? We cannot admit that evidence of this character should be brushed 
aside as it is in the majority report on the singular ground that witnesses 
such as commissioners in lunacy and medical officers in asylums ‘‘ would 
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object to any enactment which might prejudice in any way the welfare and 
comfort of those under their charge.’’ That is extremely probable, but we 
may be permitted to add that they are also the best judges of what would 
be ‘‘prejudicial to the comfort and welfare of those under their care,’ 
We are bound, therefore, to accept their verdict that the adoption of 
this proposal would retard the recovery of the curable, painfully aggra- 
vate the lot of many of the incurable, and even help to upset the balance 
of some who, without being insane, are liable to become so. Without at 
all underrating cases of individual hardship to the sane partners, we can- 
not recommend a remedy for them which would be thus crudely callous to 
all others consequences (p. 182). 


The next recommendation is to raise Habitual Drunk- 
enness, which is already a ground for a separation order, 
into a ground for divorce. It is noteworthy that this 
recommendation is coupled with conditions aimed at the 
reformation of the drunkard. 


In our opinion, an order of separation, on the ground of habitual drunken- 
ness, should still be possible, so that immediate relief may be afforded to 
the sober spouse; but such an order should be granted on definite condi- 
tions, and should be of a temporary character only. No separation order 
should be granted unless the applicant can satisfy a court of summary 
jurisdiction that such proper means as were at his or her command have 
been used to bring about the reform of the drunken spouse, and that the 
habitual drunkenness has not been brought about by the applicant. No 
separation order should be granted by such court for a longer period than 
two years. During the currency of such order, the court making the order 
should have the power to compel the inebriate to submit himself or herself 
to treatment or control on the lines recommended by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the Inebriates’ Act in 1908. The means used by the court 
would range from a compulsory pledge of abstinence to guardianship or 
compulsory commital to an institution. 


No court, we hope, would do anything so futile as to 
administer the pledge to a confirmed drunkard; so that 
in practice the means to be employed for reformation 
will be restricted to compulsory confinement in an insti- 
tution. This would no doubt be desirable, but we fear it 
will seldom be resorted to, partly because of the reluc- 
tance of magistrates to proceed to such an extreme 
measure, and partly because of the difficulty of finding 
suitable accommodation for the offenders. If after three 
years there is no reasonable hope of a cure, then upon 
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application the High Court is to be entitled to grant a 
decree of judicial separation or of divorce; if the case is 
not hopeless, the court is to have power to continue the 
order. 

We note that Mrs. Tennant dissents from the recom- 
mendation that habitual drunkenness should be a cause 
of Divorce, on the ground that this trouble is one ‘‘in 
which the sober partner can and ought to help at the early 
stages especially, in a very great degree, and that there 
should be no incentive, in these stages, to abandon the 
victim to his or her declension.’’ 

Finally, it is recommended that imprisonment under 
commuted death sentence should be a ground for divorce, 
for the curious reason that but for the commutation of 
the sentence there would, in fact, have been a dissolu- 
tion of the marriage tie; and that such imprisonment is 
for life, with reductions on account of good behavior, 
ete. A study of the figures given shows that these re- 
ductions are very considerable, and there seems no suffi- 
cient reason for differentiating between terms of im- 
prisonment of this type and others. Here again the Com- 
mission have consulted expert evidence, only to brush it 
aside. A circular was addressed to twenty-seven persons 
with experience of convict prisons; of these three gave 
no opinion, seven were in favor of a long sentence being 
a ground of divorce, and seventeen were against it. It 
was attempted to discredit the opinion of the seventeen 
on the ground that eight of them were chaplains, but 
even this bold measure leaves a majority of expert evi- 
dence in the negative. In addition, ‘‘the evidence of the 
Lord Chief Justice was strongly adverse to making im- 
prisonment, in any case, a ground of divorce.’’ On the 
other hand, Mr. J. A. Spender, one of the signatories, 
would make all sentences of five years and upwards a 
ground of divorce. He gives no reason for this severe 
addition to the penalty already imposed upon the pris- 
oner; the probable result would be to diminish the length 
of sentences. 
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Such, then, is the main gist of the Reports. The reader 
is impressed throughout by the difficulty of the task 
which the majority set themselves in introducing a num- 
ber of changes based upon no clearer ground than that 
of expediency in face of very conflicting opinions as to 
what in each case is expedient. But they intensified the 
inherent difficulty greatly by the almost cynical attitude 
which they adopted with reference to the marriage vows: 
‘*When two persons enter into the married relationship, 
they may reasonably be supposed to contemplate the con- 
tinuance of that relationship during their joint lives with 
the objects to which we have already referred, and with 
the risks of the ordinary vicissitudes, changes, and 
troubles of life which everyone has to expect, and which 
fall within the reasonable meaning of the expression ‘for 
better, for worse’ ’’ (p. 100). Such a construction of the 
solemn oath of fidelity, restricting it to ‘‘ordinary vicis- 
situdes, changes, and troubles,’’ is absolutely barred by 
the concluding words ‘until death do us part.’ As well 
might the soldier construe his oath as binding only so 
long as he was not exposed to serious danger. The mar- 
riage vows cannot be evaded by putting a false construc- 
tion on them; the only question is, shall the parties con- 
cerned be allowed to break them, and, if so, under what 
conditions? 

It is not, of course, necessary that this vow should be 
taken before entering into the married state; it can be 
omitted in civil marriage, and it is for the State to deter- 
mine what construction it places upon the contract made 
under its laws. But for those who choose to take upon 
themselves the greater responsibility, it must be recog- 
nized that in asking to be freed from it, they are acknowl- 
edging their failure to keep their vows. It may be ex- 
pedient that in certain cases they should be freed, but 
it is only confusing the issue to represent the vows as not 
extending to those cases. The fact remains, and no legis- 
lation can change it, that loyalty which is prepared to 
brave everything is on a different level from loyalty which 
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js prepared to brave only the ‘‘ordinary vicissitudes, 
changes, and troubles of life’’; and in legalizing dissolu- 
tion and remarriage on grounds of expediency, a State is 
really legalizing a second order of marriage. Some may 
call it a higher order, some a lower; but it is no longer 
permanent marriage, and does not stand on the same 
footing morally as permanent marriage. 

The attempt to devise a satisfactory form of temporary 
marriage introduces at once the difficulty of deciding what 
are to be sufficient causes of dissolution. There is, to 
use a hackneyed phrase, no finality about it. As we have 
seen, some of the causes accepted by the majority seem 
less weighty than others omitted by them; indeed they 
are not entirely agreed amongst themselves. This is not 
a fatal objection; but it does, we think, involve the neces- 
sity of periodical revision, as opinion changes as to what 
constitutes cruelty, drunkenness, and so on. The cruelty 
of to-day would have been almost disregarded a few gen- 
erations ago; and we seem to be led to the conclusion 
that in proportion as we become more refined and sensi- 
tive we shall,—as a community,—become less faithful to 
our comrades and our responsibilities. The gentler will 
expel the sterner virtues, and we shall live more and 
more for the pleasure and convenience of the mo- 
ment. 

There is another consideration which seems to tend to 
the same conclusion. It is sometimes argued that mar- 
riage is only a contract like any other, and that like any 
other, therefore, it should be dissoluble if both parties 
desire it, or if its obligations are not fulfilled. But the 
analogy does not hold. The essence of marriage as an 
institution is that it binds pleasures with responsibilities, 
and so raises the merely sensuous into the spiritual. Fur- 
ther, in this particular contract it is nearly always the 
ease that the most obvious pleasures come first, while 
the most difficult responsibilities outlast them,—at any 
rate in the case of the husband. (The most obvious 
pleasures, for the deepest joy of married life comes 
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only to those who have tested its powers through pro. 
longed fidelity.) 

Now what the extreme advocate of divorce asks is, 
that having taken all the pleasure and profit to be got 
out of the contract, he should abandon its responsibilities, 
His plea is: ‘‘I cannot fulfill my pledge,—it is too diff- 
cult for me.’’ Were this all, it would be met by separa- 
tion, but he asks more. He says: ‘‘Let me try again; 
condone my failure, give me absolution from my vows, 
and another opportunity on the same terms.’’ The diffi- 
culty in granting his request is clearly that what he is 
asking for may be,—not an opportunity for doing better, 
but only another opportunity for gratification without 
responsibility. 

We are not going beyond the mark in saying that this 
is what some desire. Very respectable witnesses before 
the Commission thought that there should be ‘‘divorce 
by mutual consent’’; that it would be an ‘‘admirable 
thing’’ if marriage could be put an end to by the con- 
sent of the parties; that ‘‘if a man cease to desire his 
wife, or if he desire another woman,’’ he should be en- 
titled to apply for divorce; that ‘‘nothing but love should 
hold two together in this most sacred of all bonds.’’ It 
is hard to see how these views are consistent with a de- 
sire for marriage at all. The casual connections which 
are desired can be made at will; and why should the 
State be expected to recognize them only in order to dis- 
solve them again whenever the wandering inclinations of 
the persons concerned fasten upon a new object? Mar- 
riage is an institution involving responsibilities which 
they clearly do not intend to accept; they had better 
therefore let it alone. 

We recognize, however, that such cases are on a very 
different footing from those contemplated by the Com- 
missioners. For the most part (though not in dealing 
with the respondents under separation orders), they have 
had in mind cases of great suffering and hardship, the 
endurance of which cannot in their view be expected from 
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ordinary humanity. We do not consider it an argument 
against their recommendations that divorce would be 
thereby increased. There would be no reason for making 
the proposed changes, if no one were to avail themselves 
of the greater facilities. If there is a demand for a 
grade of marriage which is not permanent, it is arguable 
that it is better to recognize it, than to leave the way free 
for the promulgation of ‘advanced’ views under cover of 
‘hard cases.’ But it is a wise saying that hard cases 
make bad law; and the legislator will have to move very 
carefully if he is not to cause more suffering than he 


relieves. 
HELEN BosanQueEt. 
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is primitive society the moral elements of experience 


were as immediately present in carrying on the 
processes of labor and industry as they were in the proc- 
esses of education and religion. That the Nazarites 
among the early Hebrews, of whom Samson was: one, 
took a vow to sow no seed, to drink no wine, to build no 
houses, but to live in tents, shows that the methods of in- 
dustry in the earlier nomadic period were inseparable 
from current moral and religious ideals. Later on, when 
the old nomadic life had given place to agriculture, this 
new economic process was just as essentially religious 
and moral as the old nomadic ideal. As a proof of this 
we need only refer to the fact that an ordinary citizen, 
Naboth by name, could hold his family estate, ‘‘the in- 
heritance of his fathers,’’ even against the desires of the 
king (I Kings 21:3). The primitive nomadic, and the 
later agricultural, method of life was therefore an in- 
separable aspect of a certain moral and religious view 
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of life and of the world. And the more highly developed 
society shown in the ancient city, the best examples of 
which are the Greek and Roman city-states, shows us 
an ideal of conduct in which industrial processes were 
a part of the ruling moral and religious theory of life, 
The processes of nature, growth, birth, disease, death, the 
seasons, the wind, the tides were one and all manifesta- 
tions of divine powers. There was accordingly no way 
of separating the religious and moral aspects of experi- 
ence from the industrial processes. 

But the separation of morality from industry came 
nevertheless. Development reveals differentiation, and 
the differentiation of morals from industry came about 
in a perfectly natural way. Greek philosophical material- 
ism explained the processes of nature as due to ma- 
terial atoms acting according to purely mechanical laws. 
And, apart from this explicit materialism, the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit led to the conception of the 
objective world of nature as an order governed by me- 
chanical laws. A physical world controlled by ‘me- 
chanical’ law came to be distinguished from the mental 
world of human experience; in this way the world of 
will-values, or the moral world, was clearly separated 
from the world of natural processes, or the industrial 
world. Growth, disease, the seasons, spring time and har- 
vest were no longer regarded as the inexplicable will of 
spiritual beings, but as natural facts and processes sub- 
ject to huma®. control, the degree of this control depend- 
ing on the extent of scientific knowledge. At a certain 
stage of development the priest was a conspicuous and 
central figure. But with the growth of science, the world 
was more and more regarded as the field of exact forces 
and laws. In this way there grew up a separation of the 
secular and the religious: a part of life was given to 
business, to money-making, to labor; another part was 
devoted to religion, to faith in personal values. 

Another development helped to bring about the differ- 
entiation of the moral from the industrial world. This 
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was a change in the meaning of religion. Primitive re- 
ligion concerned itself with the actual given world of 
men and of nature regarded as a living thing. Religion 
concerned itself with nature as a living thing and with the 
most dynamic phases of human life. But the centuries 
preceding and following the Christian era saw a profound 
change in the religious ideal. Religion ceased to con- 
cern itself with the world. <A new attitude developed,— 
the attitude of world-denial. Religion,—and as much of 
morality as the religious experience implies,—retreated 
from the actual given world of labor and industry; it 
ceased to concern itself with the old interests which made 
valuable and moral the present system of things. Re- 
ligion ceased to concern itself with flocks and grain and 
fruitful showers and the seasons, with the world of in- 
dustry, and began to deal with inner, personal, virtues 
and sins. 

In the older days sin could not have been personal; it 
could not have been limited to the inner will, to the at- 
titude of mind. In the narratives of Samson and Naboth 
sin and virtue had to do with the way in which daily life- 
earning occupations were carried on. But with the tran- 
sition to an ethics and a religion of world-denial, the 
deepest conscience of the whole Greco-Roman world was 
taken out of the present life altogether. The Pytha- 
goreans, the Orphic cult, the Cynics, the Stoics, the Es- 
senes, were all tinged with the new ethics of world-denial, 
strong evidences of which are seen even in Plato. The 
effect of this new ethics on the world of business, indus- 
try, commerce,. and agriculture, was that this world, 
which in the old view had been permeated with moral and 
religious significance, became a purely secular world. 
From the passing of the old Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
religions, clear down through the Middle Ages, there ob- 
tained this contrast of the secular world and the world of 
moral and religious ideals. 

This separation of the world of religion and morals as 
an inner world from the world of industry and material 
Vol. XXIII.—No. 4. 30 
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things, was, however, possible only in theory. As a mat- 
ter of fact monasticism accepted the institution of in. 
dustry, but interpreted it as a discipline of the soul. The 
Holy Roman Empire, inherited the institutions of the old 
world-order, among which was the institution of prop- 
erty; even the Church, with its ethics of world-denial, 
had its great landed estates. The feudal system con- 
tinued the institutions of property and industry, derived 
from the old pre-Christian régime, down to modern times, 
In this system full political rights belonged only to own- 
ers of land. These land-owners were the nobles, who 
were set off from the rest of their fellows by special 
proprietary privileges. 

Against this system of inherited landed rights there 
grew up the modern doctrine of freedom of contract. But 
this freedom of contract was at first applied in a limited 
fashion only to a privileged property-owning class; in- 
deed it is thought by some that our own Revolutionary 
fathers, who framed the constitution, had primarily in 
mind the protection of property as the fundamental pur- 
pose of law. As an example of the working of this doc- 
trine of individual freedom, we have the recent cele- 
brated court ruling that a law which limits the hours of 
labor in the interest of health is unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it is contrary to the principle of individual 
freedom of contract. Freedom so conceived is an ab- 
straction, not a reality, for where the alternative is star- 
vation or overwork, how is the individual free to choose? 
The individual will divorced from the social aspects of 
experience is an abstraction, a fiction. If wages are in- 
sufficient to support a family, how can the constitution 
make the individual who is not an ascetic free to contract 
for his wages? If wholesale prostitution is directly con- 
nected with low wages, in what sense is the individual 
free to enter an industrial contract? If steam and elec- 
tricity have concentrated the materials of production in 
a few hands, if, in other words, the laborer can have prac- 
tically no property, in what sense is he free to acquire an 
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interest in the product of his labor? If he has no pro- 
vision against sickness or old age, in what sense is the 
workman free or in what sense is there an industrial 
contract? 

The new doctrine of freedom of contract, like other 
forms of modern freedom, had to grow by degrees. The 
freedom of the intellect, which began in the Renaissance ; 
the freedom of conscience, which began in the Reforma- 
tion; the freedom of scientific investigation, whose foun- 
dations were so securely laid in the seventeenth century ; 
the political freedom, which produced a revolution in 
government in England, in America, and in France, this 
new freedom was thought of for centuries as a highly 
abstract thing and, therefore, in each case, took on a form 
of protest against established institutions, and was, ac- 
cordingly, known as Individualism. The same is true of 
the development of the idea of freedom of contract in 
the world of industry. This new idea of industrial free- 
dom, like the idea of political freedom, was at first inter- 
preted in a wholly negative fashion. It meant the right 
of each one to get all the wealth he could, in any way that 
did not seem legally to interfere with a like freedom in 
others. This individualistic doctrine is not positively de- 
structive in an agricultural régime where land is easily 
available; but where free land is no longer open and 
where steam and electric power have concentrated the 
processes of industry in the hands of a capitalist class, 
the new doctrine of freedom becomes the instrument of 
industrial oppression. 

The divorce between ethics and industry which grew up 
in the transition from the primitive to the civilized stage 
of development, to which we have previously alluded, is 
strangely enough being reénacted to-day. A purely secu- 
lar view of industry is expressed in the phrase, ‘business 
is business.’ Steam and electricity and the limited liabil- 
ity corporation have fostered a complex industrial organi- 
zation whose immediate object is no longer a social ex- 
change of value, but a definite profit on capital. In this 
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way industry has become commercialized; labor has be- 
come standardized into pieces and hours,—it has become 
impersonal. The product of labor has become abstracted 
from an interested will, producing a false and artificial 
dualism of experience. What incentive to genuine crea- 
tive activity can exist where the producer has no sense 
of ownership whatever in his product? The two chief 
occupations of primitive man were hunting and war; 
emotional color and instinctive interest were inseparable 
from such activities. There was no sharp distinction 
between work and play; indeed primitive labor,—hunt- 
ing and fishing,—is modern sport. Play activities are 
devoid of such effort and strain as are experienced in 
work. Play is associated with the instincts, and all really 
great work is related to one’s fundamental instincts. 
Civilization means labor, sustained attention, strain; 
hence the origin of a type of theology which conceives of 
heaven as an eternal rest. The expulsion of man from 
the Eden of his early life comes to signify the curse of 
labor. If routine deprives the laborer of enjoyment and 
interest, is not some sort of psychological reaction un- 
avoidable? Strain must be offset by recreation; the 
emotional loss in the daily routine must be made good; 
this means a limit to the hours of labor. If industry is 
to make primarily for life and only secondarily for profit, 
then the individual is free to contract for his labor only 
under conditions that are in harmony with his nature and 
its needs. And human nature demands a family, educa- 
tion, religion, recreation, physical health, sickness and 
old age pensions, ete. 

To separate the world of industry from the world of 
moral values is to take from the world of work,—where 
the normal individual spends practically his life,—the 
only touch of idealism without which industry becomes 
vulgar. This is the necessary moral result of separating 
the outer or physical world from the inner or mental 
world; indeed this modern distinction between material 
and moral values, true and helpful if rightly used, in 
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actual practice often stands in the way of moral, social, 
and political progress. No matter what the metaphysical 
truth as to the reality of the material world may be, 
from the standpoint of practical life, Fichte is right in 
defining it as the material through which we may work 
out our duties in the world. Material things are goods; 
they have their value only in relation to human needs 
and desires. Food, health, clothing, property, are moral 
matters as well as physical matters. 

Specialization in the world of trades and professions 
is in its essence a division of labor, for experience proves 
that one can produce more effectively by giving his time 
and energy to some one process. Individuals differ in 
their physical and mental characteristics so that special- 
ization allows the best expression of individuality. This 
would seem to point to specialization as a means of social 
service. But specialization means that, instead of each 
individual producing largely what he consumes, as in 
primitive society, each one is producing for financial 
profit. Competition is the heart of the process; and 
more recently collectivistic methods have enabled spe- 
cially competent individuals to build up trusts and mo- 
nopolies. This union of collectivistic methods and indi- 
vidualistic ideals is the despair of modern industrial 
ethics. Not only have we not succeeded in devising laws 
to prevent the growth of overwhelming monopolies, but 
we have not even succeeded in socializing our business 
ideals. Laws can only formulate public opinion. We are 
in need of an ethical awakening in business ideals such 
as we are now passing through in political ideals. We 
must outgrow our individualistic ideals in business and 
industry as we are fast outgrowing them in political 
theory. Specialization must come to mean social serv- 
ice as well as individual initiative. The social interpre- 
tation of religion will greatly aid in this development. 

Specialization, from one point of view, means regu- 
larity of activity devoid of emotional interest. But such 
activity may mean that each individual is realizing the 
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best that is in him. Civilized man must be a specialist; 
each can do best one line of work; this is self-expression, 
There is also a social phase of this matter, for social 
groups are formed according to interests held in com- 
mon. Here is the basis of codperation, which is a great 
gain. Furthermore, industrial education will enable the 
individual to discover his most efficient tendencies and 
capacities, and this will teach each one the related sub- 
jects so that there will be a social meaning in highly 
specialized work. From such a point of view specializa- 
tion becomes a means of socialization as well as of differ- 
entiation. It is also possible for education to make the 
materials of the shop a means of teaching history, so- 
ciology, government, geology, geography, anthropology, 
art. Manual training can teach mathematics, domestic 
science can teach chemistry. Thus the narrowness of 
modern industrial specialization can be overcome, for 
wider areas of selfhood can be opened to view within the 
realm of one’s daily occupation. This will give wider 
content to industry and new motive to education; it will 
give perspective to industry and interest to education, 
and will, accordingly, vitalize both industry and educa- 
tion. 

Modern science has marvelously improved the tech- 
nique of industry. It is said that the packing houses 
turn to profit every part of the pig but its squeal. This 
is as it should be; but there are other phases of indus- 
trial evolution, and they concern the laborer himself. 
The problems of drink, amusements, leisure hours, health, 
the family, industrial education, the instincts of codpera- 
tion and ownership, are only a few that might be men- 
tioned. Are not these questions just as important in the 
solution of labor problems as those concerning the effi- 
ciency of machinery? The proprietor of the saloon or 
the dance hall is far ahead of the captain of industry in 
his knowledge of the psychology of the laborer, and his 
financial returns have not decreased on account of his ap- 
plied psychology. 
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Rauschenbusch is correct in saying that industry is 
our conspicuous unregenerate social institution. The 
spirit of our other important institutions is being rapidly 
transformed by a constructive social idealism: religion 
is fast outgrowing its classical individualistic form; the 
family is essentially a social institution; education has 
been thoroughly permeated with Christian idealism and 
the spirit of social service; the State is no longer an ex- 
ternal force to compel obedience; even the individualistic 
theory of the State,—itself based on the notion of free- 
dom,—is being rapidly outgrown in modern political 
theory. Industry alone is predominantly under the con- 
trol of a ruthlessly competitive and immoral individual- 
ism. Our industrial theory and practice are in principle 
unchanged by the higher type of social ethics which comes 
from the teaching of Jesus. Profit for the individual in 
opposition to the social good is the immoral result of a 
false individualism. The individual must view his in- 
dustrial life in the light of his relations to society. In- 
dustry can never be moral as long as it is individualistic; 
property, industry, land, taxes, the products of labor, 
must be viewed from the point of view of the community 
as well as from that of the individual. If, as Jane 
Addams points out, the community could organize and 
contro] its amusements and recreations, it would not only 
do away with the vicious aspects of commercialized 
amusements, but it would also give the community valu- 
able experience in social control which might later secure 
gas, electricity, transportation, ice and pure milk, with- 
out the graft characteristic of private monopoly. When 
steel rails, defective because of haste in production, con- 
tinue to cause death in railroad accidents; when the lives 
of workmen are lost because the introduction of a new 
invention will decrease profits; when cold-storage plants 
are used to raise the cost of food instead of lowering the 
cost, as they should do; when tariff-protected goods are 
sold abroad cheaper than at home; when a coal trust 
raises the price of coal while charity attempts to keep 
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the poor from freezing; when public amusements are 
commercialized for private profit; when taxes on build- 
ings keep the wage-earner from owning his home while 
vacant lots, whose enormous value is made by municipal 
growth, are held by individuals tc reap the value which 
the community has created; when such things are the 
usual ways of business, is it any wonder that moral 
ideals seem rather hazy and vague? Is it any wonder 
that they are not so compelling in their influence on con- 
duct as the more tangible percentage of business? In 
the light of such facts, do not our moral ideals seem 
rather empty and abstract? 

Now this is not because we moderns are mostly hypo- 
crites. It is because the crying moral defects of our age 
are of a social nature, because they concern our cor- 
porate life, while the moral and religious ideals that have 
ruled the West for two thousand years deal fundamen- 
tally with sins and virtues that are personal, private, in- 
dividual. Some of the most conspicuous leaders in our 
industrial immoralities are equally conspicuous as rep- 
resentatives of the ethics and religion of the old indi- 
vidualistic type. These industrial sins are not sins of 
the heart and the will, sins of the inner life; they are not 
due to bad intentions and evil desires; they are due to 
the fact that an individualistic ethics has prevented us 
from regarding each self in his relations to his total social 
environment. If it is true that no individual can be un- 
derstood except in and through his social relationships, 
then it is equally true that no individual can be moral 
save in and through these same social relationships. 

According to the standards of the current individual- 
istic type of morals, men like Washington, Jefferson, and 
Grant are definitely condemned; for the first swore out- 
rageously, the second was skeptical of saving truth, and 
the third was reported to President Lincoln as intem- 
perate in the use of whisky. Nevertheless our political 
ethics is so much more social than our industrial ethics 
that these three men stand out like beacon lights of pub- 
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lic virtue! We condemn drunkenness far more than the 
manufacture of the whisky which leads to drunkenness ; 
the one is clearly a private vice; the other is a question- 
able industrial process. Sexual vice is universally con- 
demned, but the industrial conditions which grant young 
girls a wage of six or seven dollars per week and drive 
thousands to vice as a means of support are not so gen- 
erally condemned. If one individual kills another indi- 
vidual, he is universally regarded as a murderer, but if 
a great corporation kills hundreds through defective 
steel rails, no one is seriously blamed. 

When the Israelitish State passed into the hands of 
Babylon and Persia and Greece, the Hebrew prophet 
ceased to be the counsellor of kings. He hoped for divine 
interference because he had no control over the making 
of laws; hence the apocalypse of Daniel. When the early 
Christians found themselves in a similar condition in 
the Roman Empire, another apocalypse was put forth in 
the book of Revelations. We, on the other hand, are not 
under Babylon or the Roman Cexsars; our government 
is our own corporate will. Our public industrial and 
political order is no less an expression of our moral and 
religious life than the more individual phase of experi- 
ence with which our traditional moral and religious life 
has concerned itself. This is not realized to-day because 
our moral ideals have been inherited from Judaism and 
early Christianity, which embody the ideals of a period 
when the industrial and political order, being in the power 
of an authority external to the moral will, was regarded 
as extraneous to the moral consciousness. The one order 
was within and was the result of moral choice; the other 
was from without and necessitated a wise yielding to 
force. But this individualistic type of ethics is now hope- 
lessly inadequate because the laws of the State and of 
industry are no longer imposed upon us from without. 
They therefore must become the corporate expression of 
our moral life. In so far as industry and politics do not 
reflect our moral ideals, they will necessarily annul our 
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personal and private morality,’ for individual and pub- 
lic morality are but different aspects of one underlying 
moral life. The individual moral will does not function 
in a vacuum but only in a social medium. 

Primitive social life and the old Hebrew, Greek, and 
Roman life, emphasized those virtues which were pre- 
eminently social in character. The religion, the family 
life, the state laws, the educational theory and practice of 
this period, worked harmoniously toward the building 
up of public life. China and Japan and India hold up 
before our view to-day this old social ideal as it existed 
in the West before the rise of the individualistic type of 
ethics which has ruled Western thought since the days of 
Socrates. We cannot go back to a type of ethics whose 
group ideals left no place for the development of the 
inner life of the individual. Nevertheless, we cannot 
ignore the social foundations of conduct, because we have 
developed a sense of individuality of which ancient civili- 
zation was not aware. For two thousand years Western 
civilization has been developing and protecting the indi- 
vidual virtues. Socrates withstanding his city; Jere- 
miah preaching a spiritual, in the place of an hereditary 
Israel; St. Paul substituting the law of liberty for the 
law of his nation; Marcus Aurelius fighting as a Roman 
emperor, but telling us in his ‘‘Thoughts’’ that only the 
city of Zeus is real; Luther, Rousseau, Hume, Thomas 
Jefferson, William James, these are some of the names 
about which our greatest ethical battles have been fought; 
and every step gained is a precious possession of Western 
thought. Nevertheless, in the development of the indi- 
vidual, when reason and will lead to a newer sense of 
self, which fails to correlate itself with the deeper social 
aspects of experience, there results confusion, inefficiency, 
and maladjustment. And history teaches the same les- 
son in the moral evolution of the race. 





1This point is emphasized in Rauschenbusch’s ‘‘Christianizing the Social 
Order.’’ 
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We have learned this lesson in the spheres of the 
family, of religion, and of education; many of us have 
learned it in the field of politics, but we have hardly faced 
the problem in the field of industry. The recent unprece- 
dented moral awakening in the political field, however, 
has thrown the searchlight of moral vision over the field 
of industrial ethics also. One of two things must hap- 
pen: either religion, the family, the school, and the State, 
will moralize our mammonized industry, or an immoral 
industry will demoralize them. Let us strive that in this 
family of institutions the majority of four to one shall 
rule! 

J. Dasurett Sroops. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE VALUE AND DesTINy OF THE INDIVIDUAL. The Gifford 
Lectures for 1912, delivered in Edinburgh University. By 
Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Maemillan & 
Co., 1913. Pp. xviii, 331. 


This volume is a continuation of ‘‘The Principle of Individ- 
uality and Value,’’ which was reviewed in this JoURNAL in July, 
1912. As in the case of that volume, it seems hardly necessary 
to give any summary of its contents. There is not only a very 
full analytical table of contents at the beginning and a service- 
able index at the end, but also extensive abstracts of each of 
the lectures; and as the interest of the work lies mainly in the 
rich concrete material by which this outline is filled in, a mere 
synopsis of the line of argument would be practically worth- 
less. It may be more to the purpose to try to give an account 
of the general aim of the undertaking. The present volume 
makes this a good deal clearer to me, and will probably do so 
to other readers as well, than it was when only the first series 
of lectures was accessible. The work is not to be taken primarily 
as a treatise on metaphysics, like ‘‘Appearance and Reality.’’ 
The metaphysical position is to all intents assumed at the out- 
set, and the object is rather to bring out the bearings of that 
position on the larger problems of human life. Dr. Bosanquet 
disclaims any attempt to furnish us with a Theodicée. He does . 
not seek to justify the ways of God to man. One might almost 
say that what he gives us is rather an Anthropodicée,—a jus- 
tification of the ways of man to God. In other words, he seeks 
to show how the main facts of human life lead to the practical 
recognition of the Absolute. His treatise might be regarded 
as an application of Goethe’s maxim: 


Willst du ins Unendliche schreiten? 
Geh’ nur im Endlichen nach allen Seiten. 


And certainly he does carry this out very fully. His general 
contention is that all the larger aspects of human life can only 
be properly interpreted from the point of view of self-tran- 
scendence ; and that the effort after such self-transcendence finds 
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its only ultimate satisfaction in self-identification with the 


whole. 
It is obvious that such a contention has the utmost interest 


from the point of view of ethics. What is commonly called ideal- 
istic ethics has generally insisted strongly, under the influence 
of Green, on the conception of self-realization. Dr. Bosanquet 
does not really object to this; but it is his aim rather to urge 
that the realization of the self involves the complete transcend- 
ence of its narrow individuality (which, of course, Green also 
held). It is from this point of view that all the leading prob- 
lems of life are here dealt with; and the reader who has once 
grasped this fundamental conception will have little difficulty in 
following and appreciating its application in detail. 

The problems that are dealt with in the present volume are, 
to a large extent, those that are commonly summed up by means 
of the terms, God, Freedom, and Immortality; but the way in 
which these conceptions are regarded is very different from 
that which might be expected by any reader who has not placed 
himself at the central point of view. The question about God, 
for instance, is not whether God exists, or how God should prop- 
erly be conceived, but rather what is the part that the con- 
ception of God plays in the emancipation of man from his nar- 
row self-centered existence. And it is in a similar way that the 
other problems are discussed. A few words on the treatment 
of each of these problems may perhaps be useful. 

For the right understanding of Dr. Bosanquet’s references 
to the coneeption of God, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
he distinguishes between God (as the object of religious devo- 
tion) and the Absolute, which many philosophers have iden- 
tified with God (see p. 249). God is to be regarded as an im- 
aginative presentation of the Absolute, and consequently as con- 
taining only a limited ‘degree of Reality.’ It may be doubted 
whether this is quite satisfactory. No doubt, in all religions 
the object of devotion may be said to be something through which 
a certain self-transcendence is achieved; and in this sense it is 
suggested that even a dog may be religious (p. 236). But in 
the lower forms of religion it can hardly be said that the ob- 
ject of worship is to be identified with the Absolute at all; 
whereas in the higher religions it tends to become increasingly 
so identified ; so that it may be doubted whether it is ultimately 
possible to draw any distinction between them. No doubt, in 
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all religions the emphasis falls on emotion and action, rather 
than on knowledge; and hence it may be said that its object 
is, in general, not adequately apprehended. But I think Dr. 
Bosanquet would allow that a purely intellectual apprehension 
of such an object (if that means an apprehension in which the 
element of value is omitted) would also be inadequate. If this 
is allowed, the question suggests itself whether the Absolute is 
such as to be fitted to be the object of religious devotion. Some 
would be inclined to urge that for this purpose personality and 
goodness must be ascribed to it. Now Dr. Bosanquet, though 
he describes the Absolute as a perfect individual, is inclined to 
deny goodness and to ascribe to it (as Herbert Spencer did, 
but with fuller explanations than Spencer gave) perfection as 
transcending personality. The distinction between goodness 
and perfection is somewhat finely drawn; though no doubt it 
can easily be argued that moral goodness, at least in the nar- 
rower acceptation of the term, could hardly be ascribed to the 
Absolute. The exact meaning of the transcendence of person- 
ality seems also to require fuller treatment than is here given 
to it. But I suppose this is one of those metaphysical points 
on which it would not be quite fair to expect a full discussion 
in a work that is not primarily metaphysical. 

The treatment of freedom is subtle and, I am inclined to 
think, adequate. It is dealt with under the heading, ‘‘The 
Miracle of Will’’ (Lecture IV); and the main contention may 
be regarded as an expansion of the saying of Goethe: ‘‘Man 
alone can perform the impossible: he distinguishes, chooses, 
and judges.’’ Dr. Bosanquet recognizes, however, that man 
does at some points come up against what is genuinely impos- 
sible; and then he can only realize his freedom by the supreme 
miracle of placing himself at the standpoint of the whole. I 
doubt whether there is any treatment of the subject of freedom 
which more happily maintains the balance between the recog- 
nition of the conditions by which man is limited and the asser- 
tion of the infinite element in his nature by which he is en- 
abled to transcend these limits. The recognition of this infinite 
element, however, naturally leads on to the consideration of 
immortality. 

Many readers may be apt to think his treatment of this sub- 
ject unsatisfactory. There has been a great revival of the doc- 
trine of ‘personal immortality’ in recent times; and some of 
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the upholders of this doctrine will be apt to regard his atti- 
tude towards it as unsympathetic. Yet he does not ignore it 
or even altogether set it aside. The truth rather is that, from 
Dr. Bosanquet’s point of view, it is of only subordinate inter- 
est. What he seeks to urge is that the true realization of man 
is not to be found in the continuance of his narrow individual- 
ity, but in its transcendence. How far such transcendence in- 
volves the continuity of the finite self is a secondary question. 
The main thing is rather to see that there are many ways in 
which what is best in the life of the individual may be re- 
garded as having a certain eternity and as persisting in time 
far beyond the limits of his physical existence. All that Dr. 
Bosanquet says on this subject is put extremely well and car- 
ries full conviction. He notices the doctrine of reincarnation, 
which many regard as the only tenable form of personal im- 
mortality; but on the whole he seems inclined to set it aside 
on the ground of the impossibility of showing any real sense 
in which identity can be established when there is no conscious- 
ness of it (p. 269). I suppose the supporters of the theory 
will not feel such an objection to be fatal. It may be urged 
that, even in the case of the normal life of the individual, cer- 
tain periods are apt to become very largely dissociated from 
others, while yet their essential continuity may afterwards be 
seen. An old man sometimes recovers experiences of his youth 
which in middle life had been forgotten or disregarded. Some 
of the more philosophical supporters of the doctrine of rein- 
carnation have thought that the relation between successive 
embodiments might be conceived in a similar way. But Dr. 
Bosanquet’s main point, as I understand him, is that the con- 
tinuity of individual lives is not fundamentally important. He 
quotes with approval the saying of Nettleship, that death ‘does 
not count.’ 

I may now refer to what appears to me to be the most seri- 
ous defect in Dr. Bosanquet’s general view of life. In the re- 
view of his previous volume, I noted that it seemed difficult 
to give any satisfactory account of progress from his point of 
view, and ventured to hope that in the succeeding volume this 
difficulty might be met. To a certain extent I think it is met. 
The conception of the finite self as continually seeking self- 
transcendence and finding it more and more, does certainly in- 
volve progress. But the recognition of the reality of such 
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progress is frustrated by the conception of the unreality of 
time. Sometimes Dr. Bosanquet appears to doubt whether there 
is really any progress at all (see especially pp. 310 and 313). 
He emphasizes the fact that there is always loss as well as gain 
in any advance that is made, and seems almost inclined to be- 
lieve that every stage of existence is intrinsically just as good 
as any other, except (surely a rather weighty except) in so 
far as it implies an increasing insight into the value of what 
has gone before. It seems to me that if this view were definitely 
pressed, it would be fatal to that strenuousness of human effort 
which Dr. Bosanquet so keenly appreciates and so fully illus- 
trates in his own many-sided activities. It is no doubt true 
that there is usually loss as well as gain; but can it be seri- 
ously maintained that the two sides are generally equal? Is it 
not even true that what is lost tends in many cases to be re- 
covered? Our modern civilizations, for instance, have no doubt 
lost many of the valuable features that belonged to the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and other older nations. But are we not be- 
ginning to appreciate, and through appreciation to recover, some 
of these excellent features? Even in the individual life do we 
not know many people in middle life who have been able to 
recover something of the freshness and elasticity of youth? I 
am disposed even to demur a little to the rather gloomy view 
that Dr. Bosanquet is inclined to take of the loss that occurs 
in old age. Has he forgotten Rabbi Ben Ezra? 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be —— 
The last of life for which the first was made. 


What of Cephalus in Plato’s Republic? Or of such an old age 
as that of Goethe? Such cases are no doubt exceptional; but 
at least they suggest fine possibilities. But the truth is, I think, 
that Dr. Bosanquet has something almost like contempt for 
time. Reality, he thinks, must be timeless; and consequently we 
cannot recognize any real growth, any truly ‘creative evolution.’ 
Hence he objects (p. 326) to Edward Caird’s conception of an 
‘ultimate triumph’ of good. At best he will only allow of a 
‘relative triumph,’ and even that somewhat grudgingly. It is 
difficult to see how this is to be reconciled with the ‘perfection’ 
of the universe, or with the fact that life presents itself to us 
as a constant struggle after better things. I do not see why 
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he should seek to deprive the Cosmos of any of its features. It 
seems of course obvious enough, as he urges, that good implies 
evil as its correlative. All that he says on this subject is ex- 
cellent; and perhaps no one has ever more impressively brought 
out ‘the soul of goodness in things evil.’ Good implies evil, as 
beauty implies ugliness; but does this fact make it impossible 
to think of a whole which is perfectly good or beautiful, the 
ugliness or evil being completely subordinated to the significance 
of the whole? And may it not be the case that such a whole 
can only be realized through a process of gradual growth? I 
should have thought that Dr. Bosanquet might have more ex- 
plicitly adopted the view (which was, I believe, that of Caird) 
that there is but one reality,—the Absolute Life (airs 4 tor: (aov) 
working itself out through a time-process, and reaching an end 
in which its significance is made clear. Of course there are 
difficulties in such a view; but I should have thought that Dr. 
Bosanquet could have overcome them. It is surely necessary 
to maintain such a view if perfection is to be seriously affirmed 
at all. 

He might very well retort, however, that this would have been 
to set forth such a Theodicée as he repudiates. Should we not 
be content with his more modest Anthropodicée? Well, I am 
doubtful whether ‘in the end’ (tc use one of his favorite 
phrases) the two things can really be separated; but on the 
whole I am satisfied, and more than satisfied, with what he has 
given. His work is certainly a profound piece of philosophical 
discussion, of the most fascinating interest to all who care for 
the larger problems of life. It is, in every way, worthy of his 
great reputation, which it will rightly enhance. And I feel that 
this is a very inadequate review of it. I can only add,—Read 
the book. There is much more in it than I have been able to 
indicate. It is perhaps the ripest fruit of the idealistic develop- 
ment in England—at least from the point of view of the interpre- 
tation of human life. 

J. S. MAcKEnziE. 


University College, Cardiff. 


Vol. XXITI.—No. 4. 
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ErernaL Lire: A Study of Its Implications and Applications. 
By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
1912. Pp. 1, 443. 


The reviewer of this important contribution to the philosophy 
of religion is, on a reduced scale, in a difficulty similar to that 
of the author when he endeavored to compress his theme into 
the compass of an article in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics (see preface). For to Baron von Hiigel the subject of 
Eternal Life is hardly other than the whole of reality, its ‘‘ white 
radiance’’ seen through time’s ‘‘dome of many-colored glass.’’ 
As he observes in the introduction, ‘‘We shall have to begin by 
roughly assuming and defining, and we hope to end by clearly 
exhibiting Eternal Life as an experience, requirement, force, 
conception, ideal, which is in endless degrees and ways latent 
in every specifically human life and act.’’ The author’s method 
and attitude towards experience may generally be described as 
transcendental in the Kantian sense, if we add to this a use of 
the category of spirit which goes beyond Hegel. Adopted by 
the religious philosopher, this method proceeds by postulating 
throughout the intellectual, emotional and volitional struggle to 
overcome the world, the constant presence of something other 
and more than thought, love, and will, something which works 
through these and which he recognizes as akin to him and yet 
more than his, something which he can never intellectually ap- 
propriate. Hence the greater obscurity of religion. ‘‘ And finally 
life after all, at its deepest is a stretching out of faith and love 
to God, into the dark—Religion is a circle of experiences— 
which as man’s first and last and deepest experience will in- 
deed greatly exceed philosophy in richness, but fall short of it 
in direct clearness and articulation’’ (Contemporary Survey— 
Hegel). 

We may infer that religion rejoices in the consciousness of 
this darkness, which to philosophy is repugnant. The spirit of 
this book is indeed opposed to any easy cutting of knots by a 
delimitation of spheres, assigning the well-lighted part to phi- 
losophy, the obscure to religion, to reason the philosophic inter- 
pretation, to intuition, faith, etc., the religious. It would be 
truer to say that the author’s view of the thirst for the In- 
finite, implied in all human energies, radically affeets his whole 
standpoit in philosophy, the skill with which he draws from 
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Platonism, Hegelianism, modern spiritual idealism, whilst sub- 
ordinating all to an outlook peculiarly his own. 

In this general light might be considered his review of the 
efforts of humanity after the conception and practice of Eter- 
nal Life as expressed in philosophies, religious systems, and 
modern social movements, but only a few illustrations can be 
taken from the vast panorama which he unrolls before us. The 
meaning of the relation between ‘Eternity’ and ‘Eternal Life’ 
is one main problem of the book, and closely connected with 
this, the philosophy of time, since for man Eternal Life must 
have a quasi-durational form. The philosophic interest of the 
survey of non-Christian religions lies chiefly in the estimate of 
the contribution or failure of each to contribute to a positive 
notion of Eternity (cf. Buddhism in contrast with Moham- 
medanism). Historically the first source for the author’s own 
philosophy of time is Plato’s famous description of the ‘‘mov- 


ing image of Eternity,’’ but he seems to find a still more fruit- 
ful conception in Aristotle’s évépyea axevgorac. In this Aris- 
totle ‘‘has made a profound and permanent contribution to the 
experiences and problems involved in Eternal Life.’’ Yet, 
partly (we may suggest) on account of the modern difficulty 
in comprehending the richness of the Greek view of the life of 


thought, Aristotle’s ideal of the way to live in time the im- 
mortal life seems to Baron von Hiigel ‘‘intolerably thin and 
shadowy.’’ Very striking in relation to the notion of Eternity 
is the comparison of the two distinct conceptions of the ‘King- 
dom’ traced by modern scholars in the New Testament. Thus 
the more eschatological view ‘‘intensely transcendent and dual- 
istic,’’ which prevails during the latter period of the teaching 
of the gospels, ‘‘carrying with it futurity, imminence, and sud- 
denness, and generally implying the hope of everlastingness 
rather than consciousness of Eternity,’’ seems to have less meta- 
physical value than the outlook of the earlier period ‘‘relatively 
immanental, monistic, ethical,’’ with its insistence that the 
Kingdom is already present. We cannot do more than refer 
readers to the estimate of St. Paul’s ‘‘immanental and non- 
temporal view’’ and of the Johannine presentation of ‘‘the 
earthly life of Jesus set in a frame and background of an 
Eternity extant, before, behind, and after this our earthly world 
of space and time.’’ The treatment of St. Paul as of Plato 
illustrates the principle which perhaps must be the core of a 
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religious philosophy, that the spiritual interpretation of life is 
the religious deepening of philosophic idealism. 

In the review of the medieval contribution we may espe- 
cially note the comparison between the evum of Thomas Aquinas, 
and the durée of M. Bergson. A®vum is intermediate between 
Time and Eternity, participating in each. It seems question- 
able whether Bergson’s conception can be strictly brought into 
relation with that of any thinker for whom the Eternal is the 
real, and experiences of succession only real in so far as they 
participate in it. If the intolerable diversity of Bergson’s 
process of ceaseless change and novelty is modified by his con- 
ception of the real endurance of the past, though unlighted 
for us except in the narrow sphere of practical necessity, yet 
he is far removed from all thinkers who in any sense fore- 
shadow Baron von Hiigel’s view. For the fullest admission of 
the reality of time is in Bergson the background of the scheme 
in which the past endures. 

It may here be added that when Bergson is later treated (in 
the contemporary survey), it again seems to us that in our 
author’s hands that elusive thinker is forced to yield too much. 
His ‘‘aversion to genuine finalism’’ is regretfully referred to as 
a curable weakness. Yet would not his system be essentially 
destroyed by the insertion of a little teleology, a few more ideals, 
and some rév crs however slight, in the midst of the ceaseless 
fiux of the life-force? 

To return to the earlier modern period, we find that neither 
from Spinoza nor from Kant (as regards his results) is very 
much help towards the central problem of the book extracted. 
From Spinoza’s abstract notion of Eternity, no individuality, 
no existence of persons in their own right can be deduced. Eter- 
nity is here ‘‘not a simultaneity of infinite self-consciousness, 
but ever more or less a simultaneous infinite spatial extension.’’ 
Yet starting from these two thinkers, an impressive view of 
the instrumentality of exact science in the awakening of the 
soul is developed,—a view further elaborated with great force 
in the conclusion (Part IIT). Here the need of spatial experi- 
ence for comprehension of the Eternal in the phenomenal 
sphere is insisted upon. Through mathematics and physies we 
have the discipline of a preliminary pantheism. 

In the survey of more recent movements the author’s method 
of examining all human phenomena sub quadam specie eter- 
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nitatis is finely sustained, but we cannot linger over the note- 
worthy sections on Hegel, Schopenhauer, and neo-Hegelianism. 
The last-named development, in spite of the spiritual power of 
its English leaders, cannot, in his view, escape the religiously 
unsatisfying results of the identification of Thought and Real- 
ity. ‘‘Religion can never be concentrated into the sense that 
nothing really matters except as merely out of place, or only 
for a time.’” Even from the unpromising soils of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy, Darwinism, and the labor movement of the present 
day, the author extracts ore for his purpose. The ‘‘Super- 
man,’’ for instance, is a pathetic ‘‘misapplication of our in- 
stinctive need of adoration,’’ whilst the preoccupation with social 
problems even in its most limited ‘‘this-world’’ form, leads to 
Immanentism, and a strengthened insistence that spirit shall 
penetrate matter, or (as in the final summing up) material things 
are through their very obstructiveness the awakening of spirit. 
On the whole, the most philosophically interesting thread run- 
ning through the book is perhaps the conception of the human 
experience of Eternal Life as ‘‘having its range between the 
pure simultaneity of God, and mere clock-time—its true form 
duration—an ever more or less overlapping succession capable 
of being concentrated into quasi-simultaneities.’’ As we have 
tried to show, philosophies in an imposing roll from Plato to 
Bergson are put under contribution, and the sources of many 
movements revealed in support of this idea, which rests ulti- 
mately upon an original application of the category of spirit. 
We cannot pass by without noting, though we cannot here dis- 
cuss the rejection of the theory of ‘‘spirit in the making’”’ 
(p. 385). The manipulation of experience occasionally reminds 
us of the teaching of Professor Eucken, but we have here a 
much greater concreteness and definiteness in the idea of a 
spiritual life. ‘‘Time,—in the sense of duration,—is for us men 
not a barrier against Eternal Life, but the very stuff and means 
in and by which we vitally experience and apprehend that 
life.’’ 

The intense force with which this conviction is presented, in 
the style, often rich and brilliant, if somewhat ponderous, to 
which the author of ‘‘The Mystical Element of Religion’’ has 
accustomed us, has almost made of this paradox a truism when 


we finally close the book. 
London, England. Hiwpa D. OaKELBY. 
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THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY. By Frederick A. M. Spencer, 
M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1912. Pp. 420. 


On one side this book is to me decidedly sympathetic. Philo- 
sophically, it is an attempt at metaphysical interpretation of 
cosmic and human evolution; and in the working out I find 
remarkable coincidence with a hypothetical sketch which I have 
just lately finished. Not having the least disposition to say 
with St. Augustine, Pereant qui ante nos nostra dizxerunt, 
I gladly point out this in advance of the hoped-for publica- 
tion of my own essay. In some details my sketch is less and 
in some more determinate than the author’s; but the funda- 
mental coincidence, when we come down to the general state- 
ment, is that real evolution is conceived as ‘‘emergence into 
activity of hitherto latent qualities.’’ And, granted a certain 
hypothesis differing from that which I had formerly adopted, 
I too have found myself led to speculate not only on reincar- 
nations of permanent selves, but also on a final term to the 
whole evolution of the world. The antinomy between finite and 
infinite past series, from which I myself start, the author does 
not argue out, and I conjecture that he has reached his con- 
clusion in a more intuitive way. This makes it the more remark- 
able that on the question of the origin and destiny of the world 
we should both have arrived at the same type of theory. 

On the other side I have been tempted to say that the mode 
of presentation adopted amounts, in the case of a philosopher 
living in this era of the world, to a ‘great refusal,’—a refusal 
of the freedom achieved by the modern mind to think with- 
out submitting to the test of conformity even to what may be 
held for the inner meaning of a creed and sacred book. To 
the taking up of suggestions from these I have no objection; 
we must all take our suggestions from somewhere if we are not 
to acquiesce in simple nescience: but more is implied in de- 
scribing the result of meditating on the metaphysics of evolu- 
tion as ‘‘the meaning of Christianity.’’ It is best, however, to 
state the method and leave the reader to judge whether it is a 
true ideal of philosophic search. It comes out with special 
clearness in the following sentence: ‘‘Let us first try to grasp 
the general view contained in the gospels and main apostolic 
writings on the subject of immortality and the resurrection, 
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which view we can afterwards correct and develop in accord- 
ance with our evolutionary eschatology’’ (p. 349). 

Of course this may be the easiest means of gaining access to 
certain minds; and what Christianity will ultimately mean for 
any church depends no doubt on what the ruling powers can 
be persuaded by various practical considerations to allow that 
it may mean. In different churches the authorities differ. Mr. 
Spencer puts the question (p. 141): ‘‘If we cling both to 
Christianity and to belief in progress and enlightenment, how 
shall we escape confusion?’’ Pius X, following in the footsteps 
of Pius IX, would reply, ‘‘You can by no means escape con- 
fusion.’’ And what an anathema would that authority (so far 
above merely intellectual ‘authorities,’ as some sneeringly say) 
pronounce on such candid utterances as these! ‘‘Of all gods 
since the world began the Christian God has been represented 
as in effect the most unjust, the most cruel’’ (p. 335). ‘‘Of all 
iniquities the doctrine of eternal punishment is the greatest. It 
is the vilest sin that has stained mankind’’ (p. 336). To me, 
I confess, the next sentences seem to express profound insight. 
‘The callousness and feebleness of imagination necessary to chis 
doctrine must be such as to allow much cruelty and injustice 
in the dealings of man with man. Hence the social order of a 
race among which eminent men have only recently entertained 
this belief is likely to involve much suffering and degradation 
to the poorer members of it. Indeed, the stage of moral progress 
at which belief in everlasting punishment becomes impossible 
must be far below the stage at which horrible social injustices 
and conditions seriously inimical to the proper development of 
human life become impossible. And so, when a people is only 
two or three generations removed from the date at which this 
insane theology was finally rejected, the philosopher will prob- 
ably be right in thinking that he is living in the midst of a 
tangled mass of inhumanities, at which future ages will shud- 
der’’ (pp. 338, 339). I should add, as perhaps the author 
would allow, that it is not the inward development of Chris- 
tianity that within recent generations has changed the social 
view, but influences coming from the ‘worldly,’ or at any rate 
the merely ‘mental’ (as he expresses it), in distinction from 
the eminently ‘spiritual’ types in the Christian sense. And thus 
finally I am impelled to ask whether Christianity, which was 
the first religion to give elaborate organization to this belief, 
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as it was the first to introduce systematic persecution for un- 
belief in its dogma, is not, as Sir Leslie Stephen said not with- 
out familiarity with modern liberal theology, too fundamen- 
tally damnatory and intolerant to be in the end transformable. 
A spiritual like an organic species may be modifiable to a cer- 
tain point, but modifications beyond that point introduce another 


species. 


T. WHITTAKER. 
London, England. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF RupoLF EvucKEN’s PHILOSOPHY. By 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). London: Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1912. Pp. 250. 


Mr. Jones’s purpose in this volume is avowedly to give us 
an exposition rather than a criticism of Eucken’s philosophy. 
The main body of the work consists of an attempt to give, ‘‘in 
a form which is as simple as the subject-matter allows, and 
which will not necessitate the reader unlearning anything when 
he comes to the author’s most important works,’’ the essentials 
of Eucken’s teaching on religion and life, especially as this 
teaching is contained in ‘‘Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebens- 
inhalt’’ and ‘‘Der Wahrheitsgehalt der Religion.’’ Man can 
never rest content with merely naturalistic views of life. There 
is always a capacity and a demand for a more, and the ex- 
planation of these facts is bound to lead us to a religious ideal- 
ism. ‘‘Humanity, on the whole,’’ as Mr. Jones puts it, ‘‘has 
climbed to a height to give some degree of meaning to the life 
of the day—a meaning superior to physical impressions, and 
which is able to see somewhat behind, around, and beyond 
itself.’’ This is due to the spiritual life in man, but this spirit- 
ual life is not a possession delivered complete once and for all. 
One can only make the spiritual life one’s own when it is ac- 
knowledged and used for further triumphs, because the spirit- 
ual life is a continual endeavor to achieve more and more in 
the development of the spiritual life. Eucken’s philosophy is 
essentially a spiritual activism; but it is not a mere subjective 
activism, but an activism originated, guided, and inspired by 
overpersonal norms and values which are of fundamental cosmic 
significance. An interesting point upon which Mr. Jones lays 
some emphasis is the importance for philosophy which Eucken 
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attaches to the study of language and history. In the past 
philosophers have not recognized the mischief produced by the 
neglect of these two studies. Eucken early saw the mistake of 
this, ‘‘and we are witnessing to-day the phenomenon of the in- 
dissoluble connection of language and history with philosophy. 
In fact, the new meanings given to language and history are 
meanings of things which happened in the culture and civiliza- 
tions of individuals and of nations, and such a material casts 
light on the processes, meaning, and significance of the human 
mind and spirit.’’ In the introduction Mr. Jones gives some 
account of the whole movement in Germany towards a religious 
idealism, as represented by writers like Rickert, Troeltsch, 
Windelband, and Dilthey. We get also in the chapters on ‘‘ Uni- 
versal Religion’’ and ‘‘Philosophy and Religion’’ an estimate 
of the relation of Eucken’s philosophy to that of Bergson, prag- 
matism, absolute and immanent idealism, and the neo-Kantian 
movement. But probably the most interesting chapter in the 
whole book is that in which Mr. Jones writes of Eucken’s per- 
sonality and influence. Here he tells us of the impression which 
Eucken has made on his pupils (and not least upon Mr. Jones 
himself) and of Eucken’s endeavors on behalf of the smaller 
nations of Europe. The book contains an appendix giving a 


eomplete list of Eucken’s writings, together with those trans- 
lations which have appeared in English. 


E. H. STrance. 
University College, Cardiff. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, AS PHILOSOPHER AND THINKER: A 
Collection of the More Important and Interesting Passages 
in His Non-Political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses 
(1879-1912). Selected and arranged by Wilfrid M. Short. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. xii, 552. 


*‘This volume,’’ says Mr. Short in his preface, ‘‘is an at- 
tempt to present in a convenient form the more important and 
interesting non-political views to which Mr. Balfour has given 
expression in his published writings, speeches, and addresses, 
from the year (1879) in which he published his ‘Defence of 
Philosophie Doubt,’ to the present year (1912.)”’ 

It is open to question whether the form is the most con- 
venient that could have been chosen. Out of five hundred and 
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forty-four pages, two hundred and twenty-two, or nearly half, 
consist of excerpts from Mr. Balfour’s two main contributions 
to literature, ‘‘A Defence of Philosophic Doubt’’ and ‘‘Founda- 
tions of Belief.’’ The method of the pastebrush and scissors 
cannot do justice to books of this type, in which the reasoning 
is continuous and often, of necessity, involved and difficult. 
Such books cannot be fully appreciated by readers who ‘skip,’ 
however judiciously. 

But skipping, of course, may induce an appetite,—on this ac- 
count doctors have been known to recommend it,—and it is to 
be hoped that the present volume will lead many readers to 
subsequent and profounder study of Mr. Balfour’s philosophical 
writings. 

The rest of the volume covers a wide range of miscellaneous 
topics, which do not easily lend themselves to classification. 
Here are a few, taken at random from the index,—Bacon, 
Beauty, the Bible, Cancer Research, The Civil Service, Decad- 
ence, Eugenics, Golf, Matrimony, Music, Polar Exploration, 
Political Economy, Psychical Research, Sir Walter Scott! In 
such an array few will find nothing to interest them, and many 
will find much. Even on the most trivial or well-worn sub- 
jects, Mr. Balfour seldom fails to write or speak suggestively. 
Furthermore, he is an acknowledged master of language, who 
often attains to great heights of eloquence. His appreciation 
of Bacon, for example, and some of his tributes, spoken in the 
House of Commons, to dead sovereigns and statesmen are worthy 
to be preserved in a permanent and accessible form, if only as 
choice examples of modern rhetoric. It is, indeed, the chief 
merit of this book that it does bring within one cover a large 
number of Mr. Balfour’s non-political speeches, which other- 
wise might have slept on in the oblivion of newspaper files. 

But this merit would have been the more conspicuous had 
the editor not attempted the impossible task of including ‘“‘pas- 
sages representing . . . the essence’’ of the two philosophical 
works already mentioned. Yet only a gentle criticism on this 
point is fitting in a reviewer, since it is the inclusion of the pas- 
sages in question which chiefly renders the book appropriate for 
review in this JOURNAL. 

It is impossible here to state fully, much less to discuss fully, 
Mr. Balfour’s ethical position as revealed in this volume, but 
one or two central points may be noted. He accepts (or rather, 
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in some degree, anticipates, for the passage in question was 
published in 1879) the distinction, fundamental in much modern 
ethics, but not yet universally accepted, between things which 
are good in themselves and things which are means to good. 

‘‘All imperatives, all propositions prescribing actions, have 
this in common that if they are to be of any cogency, the ac- 
tions they prescribe must be to the individual by whom they are 
regarded as binding, either mediately or immediately, desirable. 
They must conduce, directly or indirectly, to something which 
he regards as of worth for itself alone. The number of things 
which are thus in themselves desirable is, of course, very great. 
.. . Now, it is evident that to every one of the ultimate propo- 
sitions prescribing these ends, and for which, as the ends are 
ends in themselves, no further reason can be given, there will 
belong a system of dependent propositions, the reasons for which 
are that the actions they prescribe conduce to the ultimate end 
or end in itself’’ (p. 339). 

‘‘The important duties of the moralist,’’ Mr. Balfour con- 
tinues, ‘‘arise from the confused state in which the greater 
part of mankind are with regard to their ethical first principles. 
The two questions each man has to ask himself are: What do 
I hold to be the ultimate aims of action? and, If there is more 
than one such end, how do I estimate them in case of conflict? 
. . . Since these two questions can be answered, not by ratio- 
cination, but only by simple inspection, the art of the moralist 
will consist in placing before the inquirer various problems in 
ethics free from the misleading particulars which surround them 
in practice’’ (p. 342). 

Mr. Balfour, however, is not an ‘intuitionist,’ either in the 
sense of Sidgwick or in that of Mr. G. E. Moore. For he refers 
(p. 231) to ‘‘various attempts to construct ‘intuitive’ systems 
of morals which shall owe nothing to historical development and 
psychological causation,’’ and proceeds, ‘‘I cannot believe that 
this is philosophically to be defended.’’ It is clear enough to 
what schools of thought he is referring, though it may be argued 
that he does not state their position fairly. 

In his discussion of the appropriate spheres of ‘‘authority 
and reason,’’ Mr. Balfour returns to the same question. ‘‘If 
the right and the duty of private judgment be universal, it must 
be both the privilege and the business of every man to subject 
the maxims of current morality to a critical examination”’ 
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(p. 3); and he goes on, with a wealth of elegant irony, to ‘‘pic. 
ture the condition of a society in which the successive genera- 
tions would thus in turn devote their energies to an impartial 
criticism of the ‘traditional’ view,’’ and to conclude that ‘‘our 
ancestors were not to be pitied because,’’ by contrast with our- 
selves, ‘‘they reasoned little and believed much.’’ But this 
argument would seem to be beside the point. The right to pri- 
vate judgment in ethical matters is claimed in respect of ‘ends- 
in-themselves,’ and questions concerning these, as Mr. Balfour 
himself points out, ‘‘can be answered, not by ratiocination, but 
only by simple inspection.”’ 

In his criticism of Naturalism Mr. Balfour observes (p. 230- 
31): ‘‘It is enough for my present purpose to establish that 
we cannot plausibly assume a truthward tendency in the belief- 
forming processes, a growing approximation to verity in their re- 
sults, unless we are prepared to go further, and to rest that 
hypothesis itself on a theistic and spiritual foundation.’’ This 
passage raises controversies too large for discussion here. But 
it may be argued that the hypothesis of a theistic foundation 
creates greater difficulties than it dissolves, and further that 
the development, as it were, of the moral eye, whose function 
it is to be sensitive to good and evil, is in no way hampered, 
even if it be in no way helped, by the working of natural selec- 
tion in other spheres. 

We may note one further point out of many. Mr. Balfour 
expresses the view (p. 255) that, since ‘‘the brief fortunes of 
our race occupy but a fragment of the range in time and space 
which is open to our investigations, if it is only in relation to 
them that morality has a meaning, our practical ideal must in- 
evitably be petty, compared with the sweep of our intellectual 
vision,’’ and we are thus deprived by the growth of modern 
science of ‘‘an ethical end adequate to our highest aspirations.”’ 
This view is still held no doubt by some, and was probably even 
more seductive when astronomical discovery was proceeding 
more rapidly than now, and along more sensational lines. But 
for others, even if there be no future life for man, the eternal 
life of a blind mass of matter, however large, shrivels into in- 
significance beside one short human life full of high endeavour, 
nay even beside one fleeting hour of human love. This ques- 
tion, also, is one of instinctive feeling, to be decided ‘‘not by 
ratiocination, but only by simple inspection.”’ 

London, England. HuaeH Datton. 
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HistoricaL Srupies inv Puiwosopuy. By Emile Boutroux. Au- 
thorized translation by F. Rothwell. London: Maemillan & 
Co., 1912. Pp. ix, 336. 


It is not quite clear why the essays of which this volume is 
composed should have been thought important enough to be 
translated into English at the present moment. As a volume 
the work is by no means new, having appeared in French as 
long ago as 1897, and being made up of material which was not 
fresh even then. Of its constituent essays, that on Socrates was 
originally published in the Compte Rendu of the French Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences for 1883; the accounts of Aristotle and 
Kant are reprints of articles which appeared in the Grande 
Encyclopédie in 1886 and 1895 respectively. The study of 
Jacob Boehme is from the Compte Rendu of the Academy for 
1868, and the slight essay on Descartes is made up of two articles 
extracted from the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale for 
1894 and 1896. It is usually undesirable to reprint old encyclo- 
pedia and magazine work of this kind. From the nature of the 
ease encyclopedia articles are usually devoid of originality, and 
M. Boutroux’s are no exception to the common rule. I shall 
hardly be thought called upon to examine work done so long 
ago with the detail which would be proper in dealing with an 
entirely new contribution to the history of philosophy. I may 
remark, however, that M. Boutroux’s treatment of the Socratic 
problem is vitiated throughout by an elementary fallacy of 
equivocation. His thesis, one hardly likely to find approval to- 
day, is that Plato and Aristophanes may be disregarded as wit- 
nesses to the character of Socrates, since each is, in his own 
way, an imaginative artist; we must give the preference to 
Xenophon, because, of all those who speak of Socrates from 
their personal knowledge, Xenophon is the only ‘professional 
historian.’ Now, in what sense, and under what limitations, 
ean we reasonably infer that of two writers who describe the 
same man, the one who is a professional historian is likely to 
give the truer account. Obviously, we must suppose (1) that 
the ‘professional historian’ is what we now mean by that 
phrase, a man who has acquired by devotion to historical studies 
the spirit of detachment and freedom from unconscious bias, 
that power to see men and things in their actual relations which 
distinguishes the historian from the apologist, and has also 
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learned to handle his ‘documents’ in a sound critical way; (2) 
that, where he professes to be relating matters which have come 
under his own observation, the range of his observation should 
be as wide at least as that of the other writer who is not a ‘pro- 
fessional historian.’ He must have known their common hero 
as well and as intimately as the other; (3) he must have been 
equally well fitted by his own natural gifts and training to get 
a sympathetic insight into the real character and aims of the 
common subject; (4) his narrative, so far as it depends on per- 
sonal impressions, must have been composed, or based on mate- 
rials composed, soon enough after the facts to prevent fallacies 
of memory, and where it rests on the testimony of others, he 
ought to have ground for believing that he has availed himself 
of the evidence of as many first-hand witnesses as possible, and 
set himself to discriminate between the degrees of their trust- 
worthiness. None of these conditions are fulfilled by Xenophon 
as a writer of Socratic discourses. In the first place, history 
was not his profession, but the recreation of his years of re- 
tirement. His profession was that of the soldier of fortune; 
his leisure was occupied with amateur literary composition on 
an encyclopedic range of subjects, historical narrative, rural 
economy, finance, sport, cavalry tactics, political essay writing, 
fiction. Of all his multitudinous productions only one has any 
claim to be called a history in the proper sense of the word, the 
Hellenicé. And the Hellenicéd itself, as is now generally 
admitted, is history deliberately composed for apologetic pur- 
poses. The narrative, both.in what it does say and still more 
in what it does not, is meant as an elaborate glorification of 
Spartan policy. Hence, from the fact that Xenophon found 
time to write a partisan continuation of Thucydides we have 
no right to infer that his avowedly ‘apologetic’ account of 
Soerates is likely to be particularly ‘historical.’ As to the sec- 
ond point, as Professor Burnet has shown, Xenophon’s personal 
acquaintance with Socrates must have ended when, as a young 
man not yet thirty, he joined the expedition of Cyrus. More- 
over, how much reliance can be placed on his assertions that 
he personally ‘heard’ the discourses he reports is shown by the 
two significant facts that he professes to have been present at 
the banquet described in his Symposium, and also to have 
heard a conversation in which Socrates described the battle of 
Cunaxa in language which would suggest that he had read the 
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account of it in a ‘presentation copy’ of the Anabasis. In 
both eases the known chronology shows that Xenophon’s asser- 
tion of his own presence is a mere literary device. The same 
may be true of many, if not all, of the conversations related, 
as if from personal reminiscence, in the Memorabilia. In 
fact M. Boutroux makes the mistake of separating the Mem- 
orabilia from the rest of Xenophon’s ‘Socratic discourses,’ 
and judging of its accuracy as a record of the writer’s own ex- 
periences, apart from any examination of the light thrown by 
these other discourses on Xenophon’s literary methods, and in 
this respect shows himself no stickler for the methods of a ‘pro- 
fessional historian.’ As regards the last point, it is demonstrated 
that Xenophon used at least the Apology and Phaedo, if 
not the Theaetetus and even the Sophistes, as documents 
for his Socratic works. This is important for more than one 
reason. It shows that the Socratic writings of Xenophon are 
further removed from the events he records than the Phaedo 
at least in point of time. It proves also that Xenophon himself 
did not regard as imaginative fiction works of which he made a 
not always over-happy use in compiling his own account. And, 
in fact, the supposed contradictions between Xenophon and 
Plato are mostly non-existent. Xenophon, e. g., does not deny 
that Socrates had a personal knowledge of the higher mathe- 
matics and astronomy ; all that he says is that, though acquainted 
with these matters himself, Socrates recommended his young 
friends to turn their attention to more practical subjects,—as 
no doubt he did in a good many cases. So he does not say that 
Socrates never held the views which he is represented in the 
Phaedo as discussing with his Pythagorean friends; he simply 
keeps silence about the matter. If one reads Xenophon aright, 
there is nothing in his whole account of Socrates inconsistent 
with the view that all that Plato says of him is true to the 
letter. Only in that case, there must have been a great deal 
to tell about Socrates which was either unknown to Xenophon 
or rejected by him from his Socratic writings as unsuited to 
their apologetic purpose. The more one reads these writings, 
the more, I think, one is drawn to the belief that Xenophon 
only took to their composition late in life because the vogue for 
Socratic discourses (which Aristotle, it will be remembered, 
regards as a distinct type of literature) had been created by 
other viri Socratici, notably Plato, and as an amateur in all forms 
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of belles lettres, he wished to shine in the newly created genre, 
The Memorabilia and the rest are just one group of 6y0r Sexpariei 
among others; everything points to their comparative lateness 
and dependence as compared with the Phaedo and Sym. 
posium and Gorgias of Plato, while their dullness and 
mediocrity of thought is no particular ground for thinking 
them specially faithful to fact. Aristotle evidently did not 
regard them as of any special historical value, since he draws 
no single statement of any significance about Socrates from 
them, and, indeed, cannot be proved to have made any use of 
them whatsoever. 

The encyclopedia articles on Aristotle and Kant are favor- 
able specimens of their kind, though their chief merit, the grace 
and brevity with which they are written, is not preserved in 
the translation. The former contains some curious statements 
which the author might well have expunged from the English 
version. It is certainly not true that Aristotle was ‘the author’ 
of the doctrine that the earth is spherical. As we find the very 
word ogaipa a ‘ball,’ applied to the earth in the myth of the 
Phaedo, with the loud approval of Simmias, a Theban 
Pythagorean, we may take it as certain that the discovery was 
known at any rate to the Pythagorean disciples of Philolaus, 
and presumably to Philolaus himself, years before Aristotle was 
born. And I do not understand how any one who has read 
the Timaeus could make the blunder of ascribing the famous 
doctrine of the ‘spheres’ of the heavenly bodies to Plato. 
Whether Plato-approved of the purely mathematical analysis 
of Eudoxus, which represented the apparent paths of the 
planets as resoluble into combinations of movements of rota- 
tion, there is, so far as I know, no direct evidence to show; 
it is certain that there is no place in his astronomy for the 
‘fifth body’ and the physically real ‘spheres’ of Aristotle. 
Eusebius has preserved for us the merciless assault of the 
Platonist Atticus on this very theory as a proof of Aristotle’s 
disregard of facts and general incompetence in physics. Also 
in the exposition of Aristotle himself much has been adopted 
which belongs to later exegetes rather than to the original doc- 





2J note however that in the translation it is merely said that A. ‘‘main- 
tained the doctrine.’’ Is this an author’s correction, or the translators 
deliberate correction of his author, or merely a fortunate piece of careless 
rendering f 
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trine. To take only two points, the subdivision of ‘practical 
philosophy’ into ethics, economics, and politics is quite un- 
Aristotelian, and so is the introduction of ‘poetics,’ as a third 
main division of philosophy, by the side of ‘theory’ and ‘prac- 
tice.’ And the account on page 93 of the ‘heads of predicables’ 
is based not on Aristotle, but on Porphyry, as we see from the 
omission of ‘definition’ and the inclusion of ‘species’ into the list. 

I must now say a few words about the work of the trans- 
lator. It is seen at its best in the essays on modern philosophy, 
where Mr. Rothwell is probably most at home with the subject- 
matter. In the essays on Socrates and Aristotle more than one 
passage has been infected with errors from which the original 
is free, owing apparently to the translator’s unfamiliarity with 
persons, places, dates, and doctrines, referred to by his original. 
There are, however, certain awkward standing mistranslations 
which pervade the book, such as the constantly recurrent ‘dimen- 
sion’ for grandeur, magnitude, and the perplexing ‘extent’ in- 
stead of ‘extension,’ as the standing rendering of étendue. Nor 
does Mr. Rothwell ever seem secure from errors of construc- 
tion when he has to deal with a longish or idiomatically ex- 
pressed sentence. I subjoin some examples in illustration. 

P. 3: ‘Though we may somewhere find a logical concatena- 
tion of facts along with the facts themselves, still it is in 
doctrines and systems that philosophy finds its realization.’’ 
This is a singularly dark saying. The original is clear enough. 
“Tf a logical concatenation of facts is offered to us along with 
the facts themselves anywhere, it is in the doctrines and sys- 
tems in which philosophy has realized itself.’’ The ‘though’ and 
‘still’ imparted into the sentence by the translator, and the mis- 
rendering of the tense of s’est réalisée entirely destroy M. Bout- 
roux’s point, which is that the history of philosophy cannot 
be reduced to a mere chronicle because of all histories it is the 
one in which our data themselves most obviously consist of 
logically connected, not merely temporally conjoined, facts. 
P. 11: ‘‘An old Hegelian like Zeller’’ is at least an ambigu- 
ous expression of doubtful courtesy; ancien hégélien, ‘former 
Hegelian,’ is at once unambiguous and courteous. P. 20 (the 
paragraph deals with the source of Socrates’s conception of 
émicrhun ): ‘‘Nor is it (4%. e., the Socratic view) the reaction of 
subjectivism against objectivism, a reaction which was evidently 
determined by the excess of objectivism itself.’’ The French 
Vol. XXITI.—No. 4. 32 
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of the last clause runs qui aurait été determinée, i. ¢., which 
would,—on the view which is being unfavorably criticized by 
M. Boutroux,—have been determined. Mr. Rothwell is appar. 
ently ignorant of this use of the French conditional, and thus 
makes his author state as a fact what he actually gives as the 
hypothesis of an opponent. Translate: ‘‘a reaction supposedly 
determined by’’ ete. At page 24 we have a singular example 
of the dangers of neglect of the minutie of idiomatic sentence- 
construction. ‘‘Is it imagined, as Aristotle says later on, that, 
according to Socrates’s meaning, in teaching a man the trade 
of a shoemaker it is sufficient to place in his hands a collection 
of ready-made shoes?’’ Of course Aristotle never suggests that 
Soerates held any view of the kind, nor does M. Boutroux 
ascribe any such suggestion to him. His words are ‘‘Croit-on, 
comme le dira plus tard Aristote, dans le sens de Socrate, qu’il 
suffise,’’ ete. ‘‘Does anyone imagine, as Aristotle was one day 
to say in the spirit of Socrates, that it is enough,’’ ete. The 
translator, by transferring the clause about Socrates into the 
dependent interrogative sentence, changes M. Boutroux’s correct 
remark that Aristotle’s well-known criticism of the earlier 
teachers of rhetoric is quite in the Socratic spirit into an im- 
aginary and absurd criticism of Aristotle on Socrates himself. 

Page 28: I may remark once for all that it is unfortunate that 
the translator should have kept throughout the two essays on 
Greek philosophy the standing rendering of physiologue, physi- 
ologie, by ‘physiologist,’ ‘physiology’ where M. Boutroux is 
clearly using the terms in their original Greek sense. ‘Physi- 
cist,’ ‘physics’ are the real equivalents in English. P. 29: To 
look at things ‘from such a bias’ is a correct enough phrase in 
French, but not in English, in which ‘bias’ always carries along 
with it the implication of prejudiced and unreasonable one- 
sidedness. P. 46 gives me an opportunity to plead that the 
eolloquialism ‘doctor,’ in the sense of ‘physician’ ought to be 
banished from correctly written English. P. 68: ‘‘Here indeed 
is the center of Socrates’s doctrine, the principle mobile of his 
thought.’’ Le mobile in the sense of the ‘mainspring’ of a 
machine is familiar enough in French; it is certainly not good 
current literary English. 

In the article on Aristotle, Mr. Rothwell is at his worst as a 
translator. P. 74: Why, when the correct English forms of 
‘Diogenes Laertius’ and other names of biographical writers are 
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given, do we hear of ‘Denys’ of Halicarnassus? Does Mr. Roth- 
well not know that Denys is French for Dionysius? It is sig- 
nificant that Atarneus, the home of Aristotle from 347/6-345/4, 
and the birthplace of his friend Hermeias, never gets its name 
correctly spelled. On p. 76 it figures as ‘Atarnea,’ while at 
152, in a translation from M. Boutroux’s French version of 
Aristotle’s verses on the death of Hermeias, we hear of ‘ Atarnes’ 
son,’—the word being apparently mistaken for the name of the 
father of Hermeias. I should also like to know why Aulus 
Gellius on p. 77 gets his name double-barrelled. The French, 
it is true, for reasons best known to themselves, call him Aulu- 
Gelle, but then they also talk about Tite-Live, and Jésus-Christ. 
On the same page we read that Aristotle opened his school ‘at 
Lyceum’ (sic). I am afraid this means that Mr. Rothwell does 
not know what the ‘Lyceum’ was. At p. 91 the translator says 
of the ‘constitutions’ examined in the rodreia that they were 
classified according as they resembled democracies, oligarchies, 
aristocracies, or tyrannies. The meaning is obscure. M. Bout- 
troux says quite clearly that ‘‘they were classified, according 
to their points of resemblance, as democracies, oligarchies,’’ etc. 
On the same page we read that the second part of the ‘aémaiuv 
rol:reia Gescribes the constitution of Athens as it was ‘‘about 
the time of the Crown trial.’ (French, procés de la Couronne.) 
Such a rendering as ‘the Crown trial’ will hardly convey the 
right meaning to an English reader, to whom the phrase is 
familiar in a very different sense from that intended by M. 
Boutroux. It looks a little as if the translator himself were 
not quite clear about the allusion. 

Page 93: I do not understand what the translator means by 
calling the category of tye» ‘possession.’ It is the common 
rubrie under which fall all ége or ‘states.’ The term is origi- 
nally medical for the ‘general condition’ of a patient, and comes, 
of course, from the intransitive use of éye» in such phrases as 
xadis Eyev. The stock rendering ‘habit,’—cf. ‘habit of body,’— 
gives the sense pretty nearly; ‘possession’ is nonsense. P. 96: 
‘‘The characteristics belonging to animals devoid of gall, in this 
particular condition of being devoid of gall’’ is a fine example 
of verbiage. The French for the words I have underlined is 
simply en tant que, and a simple qud would have given the 
sense more clearly than Mr. Rothwell’s awkward five-worded 
expression. On p. 98 I meet the novel word ‘finity,’ which, on 
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reference to the original, appears to be a printer’s error for 
‘fixity.’ On the next page there is a worse fault; a sentence 
so carelessly arranged as to suggest ignorance of one of Aris- 
totle’s fundamental doctrines: ‘‘Proper principles cannot be 
proved like common ones.’’ I do not know what Mr. Rothwell 
meant by this, but in correct English it carries the implication 
that ‘common’ principles can be proved. Aristotle held, as we 
know, that they cannot, and M. Boutroux writes accordingly, 
“*Proper principles (7. ¢., the ida d&épara Of a science) like 
common ones, cannot be proved.’’ 

On p. 102 I find more than one error. Le hasard in French 
means -iz7, chance; the English hazard usually means either risk, 
danger, or a certain old-fashioned game at cards. Hence ‘haz- 
ard’ is an unfortunate word to employ as a technical term for 
what Aristotle calls riz, The sentence, ‘‘There is no science 
of hazard as such, the meeting with the two genera,’’ is further 
made unmeaning by a mistranslated preposition and wrongly 
retained article. It should be, ‘‘There is no science of chance, 
the meeting of two genera.”’ Further down comes something 
worse. ‘‘The thing is to discover whether a concept is any- 
thing else than a collective idea, or a static or dynamic unity 
valid for an indefinite series of . . . facts.’’ It is impossible 
to extract from these words a clear statement of the alternative 
theories of the concept between which we are to make our choice. 
The correct rendering is simple: ‘‘the question is here to know 
whether a concept is only a collective idea, or whether it is a 
unity,’’ ete. On the next page we learn that Aristotle’s meta- 
physics ‘‘has been set up as opposed to Platonic philosophy.”’ 
We should naturally take this to mean that certain persons 
other than Aristotle have ‘set up’ his doctrine as a rival to 
Plato’s, the implication being that there was no such conscious 
rivalry in Aristotle’s own mind. The original, however, means 
precisely that there was. Aristotle’s metaphysics s’est consti- 
tuée, was constructed in opposition to the philosophy of Plato. 
P. 109 affords a bad instance of careless proof-reading. ‘‘The 
soul is form with regard to the body, matter the intelligence,’’ 
where after ‘matter’ the words ‘with regard to’ have been 
omitted. P. 108, a misplaced comma has spoiled the sense of 
the statement that ‘‘slaves ... whose actions are regulated 
often, nevertheless act on their own account.’’ The comma 
must, of course, come after ‘regulated,’ not after ‘often.’ 
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P. 111 gives one out of several mistranslations of the reflexive. 
and emphatic soi-méme. ‘‘What is desired and thought moves 
without oneself moving.’’ Read, of course, ‘‘without being 
itself moved.’’ A similar and rather comical example of the 
same kind of blunder occurs later on in the same page. ‘‘God 
_,. to whom the world is as though it did not exist, inter- 
yenes in no single detail of his own events.’’ Ses événements 
means, of course, the events in the world, its events; ‘God’s own 
events’ would be unintelligible. The standing blunder about the 
meaning of grandeur produces, perhaps, its most unfortunate 
effect in a sentence of p. 115, where we are told that ‘continuous- 
ness’ (presumably, what is meant is ‘the continuum’) is divisible 
ad infinitum, though in dimensions that are themselves continu- 
ous, not, as Zeno supposed, in indivisible points.’’ To make 
sense, we must replace the unmeaning ‘dimensions’ by the cor- 
rect translation ‘magnitudes,’ and the twice repeated ‘in’ by 
‘into.’ What Mr. Rothwell took the sentence to mean I cannot 
conjecture. On p. 117, where the translator is rendering a re- 
mark to the effect that rotation round an axis is the only mo- 
tion possible to Aristotle’s spherical universe with no vacuum 
outside it, he makes a curious interpolation and informs us that 
the spherical form is the only one which enables the whole to 
move ‘‘without causing a vacuum outside itself’’(!). How can 
any ‘motion of the whole’ cause a void outside itself? Aris- 
totle’s point is not that e. g., a rectilinear motion of the ‘whole’ 
would cause such a void, but that it presupposes such an exist- 
ing void as a pre-condition. 

At p. 120 we have an unlucky mistranslation which arises 
from ignorance of the facts about ancient philosophy. M. Bou- 
troux quotes a statement which comes from Simplicius, who in 
turn alleges Porphyry as his authority. Simplicius, he says, 
rapporte d’aprés Porphyre. This appears in the translation 
as ‘‘Simplicius, so Porphyry tells us.’’ Plainly Mr. Rothwell 
did not know that Porphyry lived a good two hundred years 
before Simplicius. On p. 121-22 les astres is wrongly rendered 
by ‘constellations.’ It was the individual stars, not these aggre- 
gates of them, which Aristotle regarded as animated and divine. 
P. 133 makes a bad blunder through mere carelessness. After 
a brief account of the way in which, according to Aristotle, 
sensation forms the basis of imagination and memory, M. Bou- 
troux goes on to say that looked at from the practical point 
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of view the pleasures and pains attendant on sensation admit 
of a development on parallel lines (paralléle au précédent). 
(He means that they similarly form a basis for desire and tem- 
per.) Mr. Rothwell makes the statement unintelligible by 
translating ‘‘development along the lines just mentioned.’’ At 
p. 139 a rather too emphatic statement of the Frenchman is ex- 
aggerated into wild extravagance by his translator. Socrates, 
says M. Boutroux, according to Aristotle, forgot, when he called 
virtue a science, that the real problem is not to know the rules 
of morality (1 ne s’agit pas de la connaissance des régles), but 
to realize them in action. Even this statement ought to have 
been qualified, since what Aristotle really says is that Socrates 
forgot that virtue is not mere knowing. But Mr. Rothwell goes 
further and, by slipping in an exclusive phrase, makes Aris- 
totle blame Socrates for not seeing that in morals ‘‘we have 
nothing (!) to do with the knowledge of moral rules, but only ( !) 
with their realization.’’ How can we realize a rule if no one 
knows in the least what the rule is? As a curiosity I note that 
throughout the short section (pp. 140-41) dealing with Aris- 
totle’s theory of the family, la femme, which ought, of course, 
to be rendered ‘woman,’ is always represented by ‘the wife.’ 
E. g., ‘‘the wife is less perfect than man.’’ P. 149 we are told 
that one of the uses of art is to produce ‘distraction.’ There 
are, no doubt, some forms of so-called art (e. g., the produc- 
tions of the post-impressionists) which do drive most of us to 
distraction. Still Aristotle hardly reckoned this among the 
legitimate functions of art, and it is not what M. Boutroux 
means by délassement. He means ‘relaxation,’ ‘recreation’ after 
the fatigue of business. Incidentally I may observe that 
‘*Esthetics’ is a false spelling and as ugly as false. On p. 156 
‘Decearchus of Messena’ is highly objectionable. The e in the 
first syllable of Dicearchus is presumably a misprint, but why 
is he docked of his dipthong in the second syllable, and if the 
name of his country is to have the Doric a in one syllable, why 
not in the other? Let us have either Messana or Messene, but 
not a cross between the two. I think Nicolaus of Damascus also 
should have his u, unless we are also to talk about Menelas and 
Philolas in place of Menelaus and Philolaus. It is not obvious 
why the list of ancient interpreters of Aristotle should have 
been deprived of the notes as to their dates given in the French. 
The dates for the medieval Peripatetics are preserved, but in- 
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accurately given. Amaury of Chartres and David of Dinant 
belong to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as M. Boutroux 
says, not to the thirteenth and fourteenth, as Mr. Rothwell 
prints. It is odd that Mr. Rothwell should fancy that the serv- 
ice rendered to the translation of Aristotle by the later Middle 
Ages consisted in replacing the ‘indirect translations,’ through 
Arabic and Syriac intermediaries by versions made ‘‘ directly 
from the Latin’’(!). The versions were, of course, into Latin 
and from Greek. An odd effect of the transference of an 
idiomatic phrase into a language to which it is foreign occurs 
at pp. 161-62: ‘‘It appeared as though the Aristotelian doc- 
trine would have definitively lived, when Leibniz triumphantly 
restored it,’’ ete. Of course, by eit définitivement vécu M. 
Boutroux means vizerat, ‘‘had ended its life for good.’’ I do 
not know whether the translator understood the idiom, but 
chose to be literal at the cost of giving an entirely false turn 
to the meaning. A reader dependent on his version would cer- 
tainly take the sense to be that it might have been expected that 
Leibniz’s return to Aristotle would have thenceforth given 
Aristotelianism a new lease of life. But what M. Boutroux 
means is that it looked as though Aristotelianism was dead and 
done for when Leibniz recalled attention to its merits. 

After having spoken so frankly of the deficiencies of Mr. 
Rothwell’s translation of the essay on Aristotle, I am glad to 
be able to give a general commendation to that of the following 
study of Boehme. If I am bound to regard the former as un- 
trustworthy for the student who cannot read French and super- 
fluous for the student who can, I can recommend the latter as 
an excellent short account of a remarkable and painfully ob- 
secure thinker. But M. Boutroux’s remark that Boehme is gen- 
erally recognized, as he was recognized by Hegel, as a power- 
ful thinker, ought not to have been twisted into the statement 
that ‘‘along with Hegel, he is recognized as a man of powerful 
mind.’’ There has been some awkward mistake in either the 
printing or the translating at p. 180. ‘‘The divine operation 
whose end is the blossoming and dominion the rule of the per- 
sonality,’’ is a mysterious rendering of M. Boutroux’s words, 
‘“‘Vopération divine qui a pour terme l’épanouissement et le 
régne de la personnalité.’’ The meaning plainly is simply 
“‘that divine working whose end is the blossoming and reign of 
personality.’’ I suspect that ‘dominion’ and ‘rule’ represent 
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two versions of the same word régne, and that the unidiomatic 
‘the’ before ‘personality’ is retained from uncertainty as to the 
precise difference between French and English in the use of 
the article with abstract nouns. However got at, Mr. Rothwell’s 
rendering is clearly wrong in suggesting that the sentence con- 
tains a double statement about (1) the end and (2) the dominion 
of the ‘divine working.’ The ‘blossoming and reign’ of person- 
ality is meant to express a single concept. And again, though 
I do not know Boehme’s terminology well enough to be certain, 
I suspect that (p. 195) the soul, at the mercy of two conflict- 
ing impulses, is said rather to be ‘‘on the wheel’’ than ‘‘ placed 
before’’ it. (The French au rouet is ambiguous.) At p. 200 
I could wish that s’incarner had not been translated ‘to incar- 
nate.’ In good English one may say that a person or a prin- 
ciple is or becomes incarnate, but there is no intransitive verb 
‘to incarnate.’ Pp. 248 (in the essay on Descartes), the ren- 
dering of la science du corps by ‘science of the body’ is a very un- 
happy case of the improper retention of an article where our 
idiom requires us to dispense with it. ‘The science of the body’ 
would suggest in English human anatomy and physiology, 
whereas what is meant in this passage, as the context shows, is 
‘the science of body,’ +. e., mechanics. 

I regret that considerations of space forbid me to say any- 
thing on the Grande Encyclopédie article on Kant. I trust my 
comments on the execution of Mr. Rothwell’s translation will 
not be thought superfluous. If translation is to be pursued as 
a serious art, worth the labor of genuine scholars, we must at 
all costs keep the standard high. A true translation should not 
merely give the sense of an author’s statements accurately, it 
should express them in language so idiomatic that it cannot be 
detected from its style as a translation at all. Even without 
demanding so high a standard, one may at least insist that, since 
translations are superfluous for students who can consult the 
originals, a reasonably good translation ought to be free from 
any actual misrepresentation of the meaning of the original. 
Any downright error in rendering may be a source of stumbling 
to the merely English reader who is forced to take the version 
as his sole means of getting at the meaning of a foreign writer. 
It is also an injustice to the translated that he should be made 
to utter misstatements which are not really his own. And there 
is no language from which more defective translations are made 
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into English than French. I suppose this is just because there is 
so deceptive an appearance of similarity between the vocabularies 
and constructions of the two languages that it is easier for a 
man to fancy himself able to translate from French accurately 
than to make a like mistake about a classical language or even 


about German. 







A. E. Tayor. 





University of St. Andrews. 






Tue Noresooks oF SAMUEL ButTier. Selections arranged and 
edited by Henry Festing Jones. London: A. C. Fifield, 1912. 


Pp. xii, 438. 










In 1871 George Meredith, in his capacity of reader to the 
publishers Chapman & Hall, rejected a book by an anonymous 
author, called ‘‘Erewhon.’’ Yet ‘‘Erewhon’’ was to become 
almost famous in Samuel Butler’s lifetime; it actually brought 
him a small profit, whereas he lost money on all his other books; 
and Butler’s position is now secure among the few men of 
letters who have left their imprint on our age. There is in this 
fact, as there was in the whole of his curious career, something 
of the surprising quality of a really good joke. It is almost 
incredible, so essentially does he seem a voice of the present day, 
that Samuel Butler (1835-1902) was born in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV. He was a grandson of his namesake, the headmaster 
of Shrewsbury School. After taking a first class in the classical 
tripos at Cambridge, he prepared for ordination in London, liv- 
ing among the poor and doing parish work. This led him to 
doubt the efficacy of infant baptism, so that he refused to take 
orders and emigrated to New Zealand, whence he returned to 
London at the age of twenty-nine, and, exchanging his sheep 
run for the art school, commenced painter. One of his pictures 
is in the national collections. He had already written on Dar- 
winism and on the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus, but 
his first important work was that fascinating satire ‘‘ Erewhon,’’ 
with its mixture of gravity, imagination, and paradox. This 
was followed by ‘‘The Fair Haven,’’ an elaborate piece of irony 
purporting to be a defense of ‘‘the miraculous element in our 
Lord’s ministry.’’ During the rest of his life, which was passed 
tranquilly in London, with annual holidays in Italy, he wrote 
to please himself and a few friends; if he won no general rec- 
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ognition, he got much fun from defying the public and the 
literary and scientific pundits. He trod heavily on the toes of 
the scientists in three biological works, attacking Charles Dar- 
win, and advocating the view that heredity is the same thing 
as memory. Another scandal was his discovery that ‘‘The 
Odyssey’’ was written at Trapani in Sicily, and that Homer was 
a woman. He also put forward a theory of Shakspere’s Sonnets. 
Among the hobbies on which he wrote were various questions of 
Italian art, and the music of Handel. ‘‘Erewhon Revis- 
ited’? is a continuation and improvement of ‘‘Erewhon,”’ 
and his posthumous book, ‘‘The Way of All Flesh,’’ which is 
largely autobiographical, is, for wit and bitterness, one of the 
best novels in the language. He kept copious notebooks,—it is 
no use, he said, putting a pinch of salt on the tails of our 
thoughts; they must be shot down at once,—which he was al- 
ways posting up and decanting into his books. These notes 
have now been edited and arranged with pious care by his 
friend Mr. Jones, for whose work, by the way, no praise can 
be too high: the index is the best thing of the kind the present 
writer has ever seen. Any one who dips into the notebooks will 
at once see why it is important that a page of this JouRNAL 
should be consecrated to Samuel Butler. 

For, by a fantastic stroke of fate, the temper of Butler’s mind, 
while it made him an isolated crank in his own generation, 
preéminently fits him to be the guide, philosopher, and friend 
of every ame bien née in the present day. The reason is that, 
as a literary figure, he represents all that is best and soundest 
in modern tendencies, and at the same time leads a revolt against 
our prevailing vices of flabbiness, pretentiousness, and hypoc- 
risy. It is not a question of the merit of his actual theories, 
but rather of the spirit that animated them, and of the per- 
fection of his style. He is a great writer because his style fits 
his attitude towards life as its skin fits an animal; never, since 
the eighteenth century, was such consummate ease and sim- 
plicity, such point, such nervous energy. Nonsense is not 
avoided ; he was the originator of the fantastic vein since worked 
by Bernard Shaw: yet every word is a deadly hit against some 
piece or other of current humbug. What he chiefly preached in 
life and morals was the supreme virtue of compromise,—that 
compromise which is, after all, the basis on which are erected 
all our schemes of wealth and power. He was fond of saying 
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that the whole duty of man lies in contriving to serve both God 
and mammon at once, and that humor is the only way of doing 
this with dignity. Now the serving of God and mammon at 
once is, however we may veil it, the grand discovery of our 
sober, disillusioned age, which has outgrown the cruder enthu- 
siasms of Ruskin or of Carlyle. If Butler himself violated this 
canon of commonsense by his quixotic attacks on reputations 
which he thought inflated, the trait is an endearing one and 
has left us a legacy of first rate satire. In ethics, his doctrine 
of compromise made him an out-and-out hedonist: to be a child 
of grace you must avoid saintliness and priggishness, and turn 
naturally towards happiness. He makes the language of Chris- 
tianity, a religion otherwise uncongenial to him, serve his pur- 
pose, by emphasizing that side of it which is a protest against 
hypocrisy. In philosophy, his detestation of the temper that is 
always defining and getting everything clear-cut, his sense that 
if you only go deep enough, you always come to a contradiction 
in terms, made him, though he was one of the clearest and pre- 
eisest of writers, all unknowingly the father of Pragmatism. 
All definitions, he held, ultimately refer to human convenience, 
and the following passage (p. 302) would have delighted Wil- 
liam James: ‘‘Obvious convenience often takes a long time 


before it is fully recognized and acted upon, but there will be 
a nisus towards it as long and as widely spread as the desire 
of men to be saved trouble. If truth is not trouble-saving in 
the long run, it is not truth: truth is only that which is most 
largely and permanently trouble-saving.”’ 

SypNEY WATERLOW. 


London, England. 


Erupes pE Morag. Par. F. Rauh. Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 
1911. Pp. xxv, 505. 


This book has been compiled from courses of lectures given 
by the late M. Rauh at the Ecole Normale and the Sorbonne 
by nine of his former pupils, MM. H. Daudin, M. David, G. 
Davy, H. Franck, R. Hertz, R. Hubert, J. Laporte, R. Le Senne, 
and H. Wallon. These gentlemen are to be congratulated on 
the able manner in which they have performed their task, which 
has evidently been one of considerable difficulty ; and M. Wallon, 
who contributes the preface, is quite justified in the claim that 
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he makes for this volume that ‘‘il constttue bien un livre, un 
ensemble dont les parties se répondent et se complétent.’’ 

In the preface, M. Wallon gives us a clear and succinct ac- 
count of M. Rauh’s general philosophical position. The funda- 
mental aspects of M. Rauh’s way of regarding reality are his 
antisubstantialism and his activism. There is not, according to 
him, any static unchanging reality; a thing is what it does, and 
what it does ever changes. Thus M. Rauh’s conception of sci- 
ence is, as he himself remarks in a passage quoted by M. Wallon, 
in agreement with that of M. Poincaré and his school. We must 
conceive science ‘‘comme une suite de tentatives qui successive- 
ment réussissent et échouent, comme une vie qut évolue, avec 
tous les tours, les retours et les détours de la vie.’’ Another 
quotation is even more important as expressing the point of view 
which underlies all M. Rauh’s treatment of moral problems: 
“‘Une méthodologie scientifique, dit Rauh, c’est en somme 
la psychologie d’un savant,—telle est l’idée de M. Le Roy. Une 
méthodologie morale c’est la psychologie de l’homme intelligent, 
libéré de toute théorie.’’ For underlying all M. Rauh’s teach- 
ing there is one clear purpose, to render those to whom he is 
addressing himself ‘‘hommes intelligents, libérés de _ toute 
théorie.’’ And he seeks to do this in two ways, first, by criticiz- 
ing preconceptions; secondly, by giving an account of the moral 
forces at work in France at the present day (for in addressing 
Frenchmen, M. Rauh very rightly confines himself in the main 
to the form in which moral problems present themselves to the 
French) to enable his auditors to make a free and unbiased 
judgment as to the best course to pursue. 

The book opens with a statement of the conclusions to which 
it is intended to lead, which are, that there exists a moral cer- 
tainty, analogous to scientific certainty, and that moral science is 
an experimental science, and is distinct from every other science. 

The first part is an argument for the independence of moral 
science. M. Rauh passes in review the various attempts to de- 
duce ethical propositions from other truths, metaphysical or 
scientific, and shows that in every case the conclusion is falla- 
cious and results from taking some proposition of a general im- 
port in a limited and specific sense. He thus reaches this defi- 
nition of morality: ‘‘Za morale n’est autre que l’idée générale 
d’une confrontation des valeurs et du choix qui en resulte.’’ 
The choice, however, must be reasonable and ‘‘étre raisonnable 
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ce n'est pas énoncer des vérités universelles, mais situer sa 
pensée dans l’horizon intellectuel qui nous est présent.’’? The 
right procedure in morals, then, is analogous to the procedure 
of the scientist who seeks, by means of hypotheses, to grasp that 
portion of reality with which he is at the moment concerned. 

The next two sections are essays in the method of procedure 
thus suggested and deal respectively with ‘‘La Patrie’’ and ‘‘La 
Justice.’’ In both the treatment opens with the criticism and 
rejection of conceptions derived from more general truths. 
Having thus freed the mind of his auditors ‘‘of all theory,’’ he 
enables them to fulfill his criterion of rationality by giving a 
critical account of the trend of opinion, and, in the case of 
Justice, of the development of modern Capitalism and its rela- 
tions with Labor. ‘‘La solution dépend de la conscience de 
chacun.’’ In the last section M. Rauh discusses the relations 
of moral certainty and reality with other certainties and real- 
ities. The most interesting point is his claim to take up a posi- 
tion intermediate between pure relativism and absolute realism. 
There are, he urges, as many reals as there are points of view. 
And it is from the moral point of view that we determine the 
relative values of the others. 

To sum up, this book seems to me to have many good points. 
The criticisms of the many attempts to deduce morals from 
other truths is clear and concise. And whenever M. Rauh is 
dealing with a practical question, his tone is at once elevated 
and eminently sensible. The great defect of the book, it seems 
to me, is the failure to recognize the absolute independence of 
ethical truths, not only of other truths, but of our judgments 
of value. It is interesting in this respect to compare ‘‘ Etudes 
de Morale’’ with Mr. Moore’s ‘‘Principia Ethica.’’ Both 
M. Rauh and Mr. Moore show that it is fallacious to attempt to 
deduce ethical propositions from propositions of a non-ethical 
import. But Mr. Moore first proves that in ethical propositions 
a unique predicate good is affirmed or denied. M. Rauh, on the 
other hand, deduces the independence of ethical propositions 
from the fallacies involved in the attempts to deduce them. 
And this way of, proceeding can never prove his point; for 
though all previous attempts to deduce morals be fallacious, it 
does not follow that a successful attempt is impossible. 

G. H. Graca. 

University College, Cardiff. 
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SocioLoey in Its PsycHoLtogicaL Aspects. By Charles A. Ell. 
wood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Mis- 
souri. New York and London: D. A. Appleton & Co., 1912. 
Pp. 417. 


This is one of the most stimulating treatises on sociology with 
which we are familiar. The psyehological aspects are bound to 
be the most fundamental as they are the most interesting phases 
of the social life. A treatment of social institutions in a purely 
formal way has little interest for this generation which is so 
much concerned with genetic developments and dynamic pos- 
sibilities. 

While the author’s treatment of these phases is particularly 
illuminating, there are, it seems to us, fundamental weaknesses 
both in his theoretical contributions and in his illustrative mate- 
rial. First and foremost of these is his definition of society as 
constituted by psychically interdependent individuals: ‘‘We 
_ Inay tentatively define a society, in the concrete sense, as any 

group of individuals having more or less conscious reciprocal 
relations to each other; or, more briefly, any group of psychically 
interacting individuals’’ (pp. 12-15); a social law being ‘‘a 
statement of the habitual way in which individuals, or groups 
of individuals, interact’’ (p. 79). This might suggest to our 
minds a group composed of an enraged murderer and his terror- 
stricken victim, or the prisoners and their keeper, as between 
whom there will probably be abundant psychological interaction 
and pyschological interdependence. You will find it intensified 
in a group of several men in which each is attempting to shoot 
down some other and escape with his own life. But these situa- 
tions seem to be the very reverse of what we mean by society. 
The author must include in his conception that kind of psychic 
interaction and interdependence which in its ensemble expresses 
an organic unity in the sense of teleological codrdination of the 
component parts, a purposeful, harmonizing activity. A ‘social’ 
or ‘sociable’ fellow is one who readily adopts the temporary 
purposes of the group, in which he for the time being finds 
himself; an anti-social force or enemy is the thing or tendency 
which seeks to overthrow the group’s purposes. In short, so- 
ciety involves at every turn this teleological element to which 
individual will is subordinate, or there is no society. While 
the author is certainly aware of the necessity of the codrdinat- 
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ing element, and has, indeed, devoted a chapter to the consid- 
eration of that phase of society, it is only here and there (see 
especially pp. 146 and IX) that he expresses it clearly. 

As regards his use of ethnological data by way of support- 
ing a view or illustrating a point, there are many causes for com- 
plaint. It is not clear that ‘‘descriptions of the life of pres- 
ent savage and barbarous peoples’’ (p. 49) will give us the 
course of social evolution prior to history, seeing that the eth- 
nologists themselves cannot infer the course of development in 
the various savage cultures themselves. Nor will it give the 
‘earlier stages of the evolution of the family’’ (p. 50, but see 
pp. 87, 88). It is equally difficult to comprehend what the as- 
serted, important bearing of physical anthropology ‘‘upon 
sociology, especially upon the question of social origins’’ (p. 56) 
can be. The supposition that ‘‘definitely organized government in 
human society, according to anthropological evidence, seems to 
have arisen mainly through military necessities’ (p. 183), is 
wholly fanciful, not to say fantastic. Many warlike tribes had 
searcely any definitely organized government, while others, such 
as the Australians, with practically no inter-tribal warfare, had 
evolved very complex governments. To attribute the ‘‘work of 
the megalithic builders of the second stone age’’ (they are as- 
signed now to the bronze age or by some to the late neolithic) 
to ‘‘the instinct of workmanship and the love of making things 
of all sorts’’ (p. 232), is sufficiently problematic in view of the 
great variety of motives that governs primitive man’s produc- 
tions as well as our own. Anthropology fails to furnish evi- 
dence that racial antipathy rests on an instinctive basis (p. 238), 
but indicates, if anything, that it is due merely to wide-reach- 
ing cultural differences, understandable only in the whole com- 
plex of psychological motives and through a historical perspec- 
tive. There is even more objection to speaking of belief in the 
immortality of the soul and of belief in God as instinctive and 
to be ‘‘found among practically all peoples’ (p. 239). Dr. 
Frazer’s forthcoming work will doubtless furnish sufficient evi- 
dence to the contrary. Must even optimism be called ‘‘an in- 
stinctive mental attitude, since it is found in children and the 
lowest races no matter how hard their conditions of life may 
be’’ (p. 238)? Of course, in a sense, a spontaneous tendency 
to make the best of present circumstances is a necessary con- 
dition of survival. Again, we are not convinced that ‘‘anthro- 
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pological and ethnological researches show’’ that ‘‘invention and 
discovery have from the beginning . . . played a very large 
part in the development of human social life’? (p. 267). On 
the contrary, they seem to play an almost negligible part in 
primitive society, to be almost non-existent. Anthropology de- 
mands some qualification to the statement that ‘‘the only 
rational explanation of the Couvade is that in the transition 
from the low stage of metronymic culture to the patronymic 
stage [matrilineal to patrilineal?] the Couvade spontaneously 
resulted’? (p. 307). There are other rational and, despite 
Tylor’s incisive argument, perhaps preferable explanations. 
Pages of indisputable evidence could be offered to show the 
error in supposing that ‘‘public opinion is not found, to any 
extent, in savage and barbarous societies, because social tradi- 
tion takes its place’’ (p. 334). 

Objection might, indeed, be taken to many of the facts ad- 
duced and inferences drawn (as, for example, when the ability 
of the genius to produce inventions and discoveries is attributed 
to ‘‘superior brain power,’’ p. 268). Here, as in most of the 
sociological treatises offered us, a more incisive, critical treat- 
ment of some one or more limited forms of society, or of lim- 
ited aspects treated comparatively, seems the great unattained 
desideratum. Only by such an incisive satisfactory treatment 
will the sociologists lay secure, permanent foundation stones for 
a trustworthy superstructure of scientific methods and induc- 
tions. At present they seem,—too ambitiously,—to attempt a 
construction of the outlines of the whole in one grand archi- 
tectonic effort that does not always adequately account for the 
limitations imposed by the very nature of the material with which 
they must build. 

University of Pennsylvania. Wnison D. WALL. 
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